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PRICES, INCOME, AND PUBLIC POLICY. The A B C’s of 


Economics 

By CLARK LEE ALLEN, JAMES M. BUCHANAN, and MARSHALL R. COLBERG, 

all of Florida State University. In Press. 
Here is a well-balanced treatment of the basic principles of resource allocation and na- 
tional income determination in a private enterprise economy. A chapter devoted to 
political economy provides a vivid picture of the manifold economic activities of the 
present government. These activities are carefully appraised in the light of basic principles 
developed earlier. Traditional price theory and national income theory are treated fully 
as in the new input-output approach. 


ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, New Haven College; FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, The 
Fafnir Bearing Company; GEORGE H. E. SMITH, Lawyer and Economist; and HAR- 
VEY A. STACKMAN, JR., President, Executive Development Council. McGraw-Hill 
Industrial Organization and Management Series. |n Press. 
Coordination as the goal for good management is the major point of emphasis in this 
comprehensive, yet brief, treatment of the field of industrial management. The technical 
aspects of the subject and the various approaches to managerial problems are treated 
with equal thoroughness. The balanced treatment of all phases of industrial management, 
the abundance of illustrations, and the thorough explanation of fundamental principles 
make this book, like the authors’ Industrial Organization and Management, a truly distinc- 
tive volume. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO HUMAN AFFAIRS 


New second edition 
By J. STANLEY GRAY, University of Georgia. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 
581 pages, $6.00. 
A revision of Psychology in Human Affairs, this text remains essentially the same in purpose 
and tone, but is completely modernized. An introduction to application of psychology in 
more than twenty fields, each chapter presents uses of and factual data on a specific field. 
The book also includes methodology of research in these various fields. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $3.75. (text 
edition available). 
This is a sympathetic treatment, by a leader in the field, of the adjustments which in- 
evitably must be made when the student moves from the high school environment to the 
college scene with its intensified social and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, 
lively fashion, it is based on the experiences of more than a thousand students. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN P. ROCHE, Haverford College,and MURRAY S. STEDMAN, Swarthmore 
College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. In Fress. 


Here is an introductory account of democratic government which views democratic 
institutions not as ends in themselves but as a part of the broader framework of democratic 
political theory. By means of a functional approach similar institutions in democratic 
countries are analyzed and compared so the reader can discover at each operational level 
the degree to which each institution in each country fulfills or fails to fulfill the require- 
ments of democratic theory. No attempt is made to settle the issue: rather the authors 
raise key questions and suggest possible solutions. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Perhaps in no form of higher education do the institution and the com- 
munity work together more closely than in the community college. 

In order to show how some of these harmonious relationships are obtained, 
we have made our super-sized February issue a community-college number. 

How can a community college install a community theatre? George Detmold 
discusses such a project in his article, ““A Community Theatre for the Com- 
munity College,” and choral programs for the small college are examined 
by Russell A. Schwejda. 

Some of the vital aspects of education, instilling moral-spiritual values, are 
taken up by Ralph Prator and Garland A. Hendricks. 

Lloyd A. Moll tells how a Georgian college made three significant expan- 
sions in its curricular offerings through the interests of the college community. 

Whose responsibility are community-college relations? Read Guy C. Davis’ 
article for the answer. 

Other more general material is also included in this issue. You will find out 
interesting information about the adolescent student in Stephen E. Epler’s 
writing. The pro’s and con’s of technical education are discussed by Harold P. 
Rodes; counseling programs are examined by Francis E. Clark, and “Student 
Corrals” are taken up by R. O. Hahn. 

Have you ever been asked, “why a junior college movement?” Claude Boren 
provides some of the answers, and Malcolm MacLean takes up the general 
trends in curriculum development. 


* * * ¥ * 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Watch your blood pressure! “Our Bandit Educators” by Richard A. Hardin 
may raise it a few points. It will come to you in March. 

Other material you will want to read includes an analysis of Negro junior 
college growth, some limitations of practical education, and many articles of 
special interest for YOU. 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 
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Youth in the World Today 


RICHARD L. BOWDITCH 


THIs Is the third of a series of editorials 
written by our country’s leaders on the 
topic, “Youth in the World Today.” 
The topic was discussed from the 
viewpoint of religion in the December 
Journal, of news in the January 
Journal, and now from the viewpoint 
of business. 


In his personal column in 
the Journal of Commerce, 
the publisher, Mr. B. J. Rid- 
der, recently discussed what 
he termed “the discourag- 
ing preoccupation of today’s 
youth of America with ‘se- 
curity’ instead of opportun- 
ity.” 

The column evoked considerable re- 
sponse from men in various lines of 
industry. They were so largely inclined 
to agree with him that in a later col- 
umn, Mr. Ridder observed that “this 
(preoccupation with security ) is shap- 
ing up as one of the most vital prob- 
lems in the fight for the preservation of 
the American way of life and our 
system of free enterprise.” 


I also find myself in agreement with 
Mr. Ridder, although I hasten to say 
at once I am not making any blanket 
impeachment of modern youth or 
those who teach them in our schools, 
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States, earned his first money as a trapper 
boy in a Logan County, West Virginia coal 
mine 30 years ago. 

Since that time his rise in the world of 
business has been phenomenal. Now presi- 
dent of C. H. Sprague and Son Co., and 
of the Sprague Steamship Co. of Boston, 
Mr. Bowditch devotes much of his 
time to promoting a better under- 
standing between businessmen of 
the United States and those of 
Canada. 

He holds honorary degrees from 
Northeastern University and Marl- 
boro College. 





junior colleges, or other insti- 
tutions of learning. My own 
generation was not 100 per cent im- 
bued with zeal. No generation 1s. 
Nevertheless, it is distressing to find so 
many youthful job applicants today 
more interested in the prospective em- 
ployer’s retirement system than in the 
particular kind of work he will ask 
them to do. They as« about vacations, 
sick leave and other fringe benefits, but 
interest in the opportunities contained 
in the job is somewhat conspicuous by 
its absence. 

It is fashionable in some circles 
to blame the school system for this 
attitude in their end-product. I shall 
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not do that. Circumstances have con- 
spired against American youth. This 
particular era of our history has asked 
more from youth than almost any 
other. We have lived under arsenal 
conditions for more than 11 years. 
Never before was America an armed 
camp for so long a period of time. 
There is no indication that the draft 
can be eliminated. 

My own generation has saddled 
youth with a heavy national debt, and 
except for some fiscal miracle, the 
young man knows that he must ex- 
pect to live with high taxes all his life. 
His chances of acquiring a fortune are 
not too bright. Many young people 
also have somber recollections of the 
depression of the 1930’s. 

There is reason for youth to put 
the accent mark on security, but 
someone has obviously failed to tell 
the upcoming generation that it is 
living in a time of tremendous oppor- 
tunity. For example, industry is scrap- 
ing the barrel for scientists. The field 
of electronics, as yet, is only in swad- 
dling clothes. 

Qur population is growing, not 
only because of a mounting birth rate 
but because people are living longer. 
The production ,of goods designed 
for the exclusive benefit of the aged 
retired promises to become a major 
industrial activity. This growing pop- 
ulation must be fed, and in spite of 
occasional surpluses of farm products, 
there is a growing demand for techni- 
clans in agriculture. We are scouting 
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new frontiers of world trade. There 
will be attractive opportunities for 
young Americans abroad. 

Then we come to a fundamental 
change in what might be called the 
hierarchy of industry. In the not-so- 
good old days, the owners of industry 
were also its executives. Today, with 
industry owned by increasing thou- 
sands of stockholders, the executives, 
from top to bottom are more and 
more being employed and advanced 
on merit. The son of the president of 
a corporation cannot automatically 
expect to inherit his father’s job. The 
drill press operator’s son has an equal 
chance. There are not too many presi- 
dencies, of course, but that is beside 
the point. The point is that industry 
today is one of the most democratic of 
all institutions. The best jobs will go 
to those with the most enterprise and 
diligence. 

More than technical skill is re- 
quired today. Our advancement in 
education means that from now on 
the majority of the labor force will 
consist of high school graduates—or 
better. Personnel problems arising 
from this type of labor force are far 
different from those arising from a 
labor force of, limited education. The 
young man who is seriously aiming at 
the future should be encouraged to 
prepare himself to be able to work 
with people—and to express himself. 

It is not unfair to say that among 
today’s executives there are a great 
many who know so much about so 











YOUTH IN THE WORLD TODAY 


little that they complicate their own 
lives and the lives of their subordi- 
nates. Over-specialization is a danger 
to our kind of volatile industrial so- 
ciety. ‘Tomorrow’s industrial leaders 
from foremen on up, must be well- 
rounded men and women. 

For awhile there, we all seemed to 
think that the so-called “cultural sub- 
ject” could be left to the studious few 
and that most of us should learn one 
trade well and be done with it. I 
can't speak for the schools, but indus- 
try has discovered that was a mistake. 
Today, it is sending its junior execu- 
tives back to school to learn history 
and economics and sociology—or it is 
importing historians, economists, soci- 
ologists and psychologists to conduct 
classes in the plant. 

Capitalism is never afraid to 
change. Capitalism has succeeded in 
America because it progresses. Its 
future, of course, depends on the youth 
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of America—and to a large degree on 
those who have them in charge in the 
schools. 

I would like to say to both—to 
youth and to the educator: 

Don’t be discouraged by the lamen- 
tations of the Jeremiahs who forecast 
the doom of capitalism. Remember 
that those who talk in terms of a 
planned society are anxious to plan 
your lives for you. They are power 
hungry men. 

Remember that all other forms of 
economic and political systems are 
musty and creaky with years. Social- 
ism has never worked. It is as old as 
Egypt. Capitalistic America had to 
come to the rescue of socialistic 
Britain. 

The American style of capitalism 
has always stood for individual op- 
portunity. That principle is becoming 
more realistic with the years. 








A College and a Community Work at a Project 
in Moral Spiritual Values Education 
RALPH PRATOR 


THE SETTING for this discussion 1s 
typical of that which might exist in 
most communities having a junior 
college. Serving an area of 3,800 
square miles in which about 200,000 
people live is Bakersfield College, a 
two-year community college. Like 
most of its counterparts in junior col- 
lege education Bakersfield College has 
been striving for a number of years to 
realize the potentials of a community 
college. ‘The community in which the 
college is located has been equally in- 
terested in working cooperatively with 
the college in this venture. After 
World War II community leaders and 
college administrators agreed there 
was a growing need for student experi- 
ence in the rather undefined area of 
moral and spiritual education. 

The same factors which manifested 
the need in other sections of the coun- 
try brought about an emphasis on this 
need in the community served by 
Bakersfield College. The returned 
servicemen brought with them ideas 
somewhat different from those ex- 
pressed by the more traditional col- 
lege student. The returned serviceman 
felt free to express his feeling about 
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viously published in the Junior College 
Journal, the Journal of Higher Education, 
and the California Journal of Secondary 
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the shortcomings of the experiences 
offered him on the college campus. He 
felt free to commend that which he 
judged was good as well as criticize 
that which he considered bad. One of 
the shortcomings that he struck at most 
savagely was the area of moral and 
spiritual values education. The com- 
munity too was impressed with the 
growing need for more attention to 
this phase of education; and when 
the Bakersfield Rotary Club expressed 
an interest in working with the college 
on a project related to this problem 
area, the college officials responded 
most enthusiastically. 

The first exploratory venture was 
the settlement of a basic philosophy 
which might direct the efforts of the 
service club leaders and college offi- 
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cials in working with the problem. It 
was felt that any effort to settle on a 
plan must appeal to the students for 
whom the project was intended. The 
college students brought into confer- 
ence expressed a conviction that any- 
thing done would have to be a spon- 
taneous outgrowth of student interest. 
Any adult supervision would be by 
invitation of the students. Any project 
suggested must permit the students 
an opportunity to exercise a maximum 
of their leadership abilities. 


It is generally recognized that stu- 
dents of college age are quick to 
follow leaders who have ideas and 
plans which are novel and (some- 
times at least) make sense. The pri- 
mary emphasis, then, of any project 
supported jointly by the college and 
the Rotary Club must involve the 
accepted student leaders. Since we 
were aiming at the moral spiritual 
values concept, the thought came 
naturally that we must first interest 
such leaders in the project. A sugges- 
tion was offered by a member of the 
college staff that one of the finest ex- 
periences available for college students 
in moral and spiritual values was the 
Asilomar Conference sponsored each 
year by the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The Asilomar Conference is held 
on the beautiful Monterey Peninsula 
at a camp site which has many build- 
ings for lodging, eating and camp ac- 
tivities. The camp has been tradition- 
ally used for many years during a 
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week of the Christmas holidays for the 
assembling of leaders in Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. work from the college cam- 
puses throughout the state of Califor- 
nia. Nominal fees are charged the con- 
ferees to pay living expenses at the 
conference. Leaders in religious educa- 
tion come from many areas of the 
country and conduct on a highly in- 
spirational basis the sessions at Asilo- 
mar. 


To follow up the suggestion that 
Bakersfield College student leaders at- 
tend the conference, a joint planning 
committee of the Rotary Club and the 
college was appointed to bring recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors 
of the Rotary Club. The joint com- 
mittee met several times and con- 
cluded that the service club should pay 
all camp expenses of a small group 
of students to the Asilomar Confer- 
ence. 


It was suggested that potential stu- 
dent leaders in the college be identi- 
fied among the first semester freshmen 
and that these leaders be encouraged 
to attend the conference as guests of 
the Rotary Club. The number of six 
was suggested for the trial run in 
1951. The six students selected were 
three boys and three girls, with the 
leaders of the conferees a sophomore 
girl. The faculty advisor of the group 
was the one named moral spiritual 
values counselor for Bakersfield Col- 
lege. 

After the group returned from the 
Asilomar conference, they made re- 
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ports to the college, to the Rotary 
Club Youth Guidance Committee, 
and to the Rotary Club itself. The 
enthusiasm of the students who at- 
tended the conference was most con- 
tagious. They began to work immedi- 
ately at the problems on the college 
campus that came within the scope of 
moral spiritual values education. An 
Inter-faith Council was organized, 
with the nucleus of the membership 
drawn from the students who had at- 
tended the Asilomar Conference. 

The Council attracted into mem- 
bership most of the strong student 
leaders on campus and several of the 
instructors who were interested in the 
proposed activities of the group. It is 
noteworthy that from the Asilomar 
delegation came the student body 


president for the next year and sev- 
eral other student body officers. Poten- 
tial leaders had been chosen well by 
the joint faculty-student committee 
responsible for this selection. 


The whole idea was so favorably 
received by the Rotary Club and by 
the college that it was decided to re- 
peat the project with more students 
selected the following year. So in 
1952, 12 students were sent as guests 
of the Rotary Club to the Asilomar 
Conference and, significantly enough, 
11 other students went to the con- 
ference at their own expense or with 
expenses paid by other community 
agencies. The group of 23 Bakersfield 
Jollege students at Asilomar was one 
of the largest in attendance at the 
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conference, even though the college 
had a comparatively small total en- 
rollment. The idea of emphasizing 
moral and spiritual values was catch- 
ing on among the students of the 
college; a prior evidence of this de- 
velopment came when 18 students de- 
cided to attend (at their own expense ) 
the Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Conference of the Student Chris- 
tian Association, a two-day conference. 
scheduled in the early fall of the year 
for junior college leaders. 

We have concluded that the ex- 
perience of students going to the Asi- 
lomar Conference under the sponsor- 
Ship of the Rotary Club has been 
good for Bakersfield College. The re- 
alization that the Rotary Club of this 
city has been interested enough to ap- 
propriate funds for this purpose has 
been no small factor in the favor with 
which this project has been received 
on our campus. The fact that our 
student body leaders for two years 
have been participants in the experi- 
ment has also been an important ele- 
ment in selling the Asilomar idea to 
the students of the college. Whether 
the conduct of the total student group 
has been improved or not would be 
speculation. We do feel that an en- 
riching influence has been brought 
into the lives of our students through 
this experiment. The students who 
have attended the Asilomar confer- 
ence have made of the Inter-faith 
Council a popular agency on the cam- 
pus. They have made numerous ap- 
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pearances before community groups, 
and they speak in a most impressive 
way about their experiences at Asilo- 
mar. The campus clubs which have a 
religious bent have added to their 
membership. Student sponsored pro- 
grams on campus have on the whole 
reflected excellent taste. 


Some exploration has been made 
into the possibility of using ‘leaders 
from the Inter-faith Council in ad- 
visory responsibilities to the HiY and 
TriY groups in the high schools of 
our District. We have also discussed 
the possibility of our student leaders’ 
assuming some responsibility for the 
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community youth agencies that work 
with young people of high school and 
college age. So far these proposals 
have not been implemented to the ex- 
tent desired. We hope that something 
more specific can be done along these 
lines another year. 

The Rotary Club plans to continue 
its Youth Guidance Committee which 
conceived the Asilomar project, and 
we have hopes that this cooperative 
adventure will continue for at least 
the next three years. At the end of 
that time we shall evaluate the total 
experience to determine what plans 
should be made for the future. 





Community Resources Can Enrich a Curriculum 
LLOYD A. MOLL 


INTRODUCTION 


Col- 


lege, a two-year institution geared to 


GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN 
serve the general educational needs 
of the youth in its service area, made 
three significant expansions in its cur- 
ricular offerings within the academic 
vear 1952-53. It taught a course in 
the field of religion for the first time, 
it established a department of nurs- 
ing, and it offered full course se- 
quences in technical training for in- 
dustry. Each of these expansions was 
made possible through interests and 
facilities in the immediate college 
community, 

The course in Bible involves no full 
curriculum, but it reveals an interest- 


ine 


~ 


quality about the community; 
and because this is a state school, it 
will be rather fully discussed. Despite 
the fact that two of these expansions 
are Clearly vocational, all of them are 
in response to opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities which accrue from prin- 
ciples of general education. The view- 
point that fuses the diverse, the voca- 
tional, and the general needs _ brief 
explanation, 





LLOYD A. MOLL, who is President of 
Georgia Southwestern College, was for- 
merly president of Middle Georgia Col- 
lege. He also served as Director of the 
Naval Air Station Campus at Georgia Tech, 
and before that was District Superinten- 
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vania and a member of the faculty of Kutz- 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


The objectives of the syllabus and 
the range of students taught, sepa- 
rately or in combination, impart the 
general quality to an educational pro- 
gram. General education serves the 
broad needs of citizenship and cul- 
ture of the general population. It 
must, therefore, be varied and adapt- 
able. It recognizes the vocational and 
professional objectives of the student, 
but it does so under principles of in- 
tegration rather than under unrelated 


departmentalization. Society has be- 


come far to5 complex for narrow vo- 
cational training in any of its educa- 
tionally recognizable segments, no 
matter what the educational level of 
the group. 

Industry, business, agriculture, the 
have become so 
that, 


armed forces, all 


highly technical considering 
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numbers alone, a large part of the 
population must have at least two 
years of college to meet manpower 
requirements. The two-year colleges, 
above others, must address themselves 
to the general responsibility. They 
cannot be content with the subordi- 
nate implications of the term “junior 
colleges” even though, for want of a 
better label, they are listed under it. 
They recognize the need to prepare 
for early employment, though they re- 
ject the implications of “terminal 
education.” 


THE COLLEGE 


Georgia Southwestern College is a 
unit within the University System of 
Georgia, with basic policies and func- 
tions determined by a chancellor and 
a board of regents. It was founded in 
1907 as a congressional district school. 
When the University System was es- 
tablished in 1933, the college was 
already in full operation. Its enroll- 
ment from 1933 to 1942 averaged 
33] little 
from year to year. The conversion of 


students, with variation 
district colleges into system-wide in- 
stitutions is contrary to trends in some 
other states; but it has many possible 
merits. 

Today matriculation fees are uni- 
form throughout the state, and there 
are no regional limitations on student 
recruitment. However, the absence of 
geographical limitations has not pre- 
vented the college from functioning 
as a community institution. This com- 
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munity program goes further than 
sharing resource personnel or using 
college faculty in community activi- 
ties. 

As a state institution, the college 
makes no claim to special emphasis 
upon religious participation or study. 
The campus has an attractive chapel 
building with a seating capacity of 
100, but this was erected by private 
contributions. While attendance at 
weekly college assemblies is compul- 
sory, these are “assembly programs” 


b 


rather than “chapel exercises.’ 


THE COMMUNITY 


The college is located in the city of 
Americus in Sumter County, a pros- 
perous rural community with a total 
population of 24,500. The largest 
single industry in the city is a shirt 
factory. In Americus 12 denomi- 
nations are represented in the church- 
es. Recent church canvassing reveals 
that more than 90 per cent of the 
white people of the city are church 


affiliated. 


A COURSE IN BIBLE 


Many of the graduates of Georgia 
Southwestern continue their studies in 
denominational colleges. Upon trans- 
fer they are often required to take a 
freshman course in Bible. Out of con- 
sideration for these transfer students 
the college requested and was grant- 
ed authorization to add Bible to its 
list of course offerings. Oddly enough, 


adult enrollment in the first class was 
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so heavy that regular students were 
not admitted to it. 

Bible 101 carries five quarter-hour 
credits. It is divided into (a) and (b) 
sections. The (a) section deals with 
sources of Biblical writings, transla- 
tions, relation of the writing to his- 
tory, science, and social problems. 
Aids to effective Bible study are ex- 
amined and used. This portion of the 
course deals mostly with the Old Tes- 
tament. In the (b) section, main at- 
tention is given to the New Testa- 
ment, with emphasis upon the per- 
sonality and teachings of Jesus. Both 
sections make continuous application 
to the religious emotion in general hu- 
manity. A one-volume commentary is 
used as a basic text, thus providing 
class members with a fundamental 
tool for their continued study and 
teaching of the Bible in their church 
schools, 

In order to admit adult students 
the course was taught at night, and 
ministers of near-by churches were in- 
vited to call it to the attention of their 
church school workers. Ninety-seven 
adults enrolled in either the first or 
the second quarter. Thirty-seven en- 
rolled for both. Although the denomi- 
national affiliation of class members 
was generally known, this informa- 
tion was not requested on the enroll- 
ment card. 


The class was conducted on a lec- 
ture-seminar basis. Opaque projec- 
tions were frequently used as instruc- 
tional aids. Class members ranged in 
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their academic backgrounds from 
holders of professional degrees to less 
than high school graduation. Some 
had had four or five prior Bible 
courses in denominational colleges. 
Class participation was good. At one 
of the early sessions, a student saw fit 
to write a personal question on his 
attendance slip. His question was 
answered at the next class meeting; 
from that time on, these questions be- 
came a regular feature of the eve- 
ning’s work. Usually they dealt with 
the main subject at hand. Sometimes 
they were personal or dealt with cur- 
rent religious events. Not a single un- 
toward incident developed through- 
out the course. 

The community is predominantly 
Protestant, and protestant Bibles were 
most frequently used in reference. 
However, resource persons from other 
faiths, including a Jew, a Buddhist, 
and a Mohammedan, were brought 
in to talk about their “Bibles.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 


Georgia Southwestern College was 
authorized by the Board of Regents 
in February, 1953, to establish a de- 
partment of nursing in collaboration 
with the Americus-Sumter County 
Hospital. A director for the new de- 
partment was named at the April 
meeting. Authorization to plan toward 
the program had been granted exactly 
two years before. 

The idea which culminated in the 
establishment of this department was 











COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


originally advanced by the Association 
of Hospital Administrators of South- 
west Georgia. Immediately after the 
new hospital had been authorized by 
Americus, they proposed to the col- 
lege that the Association be invited 
to hold its next meeting on the col- 
lege campus and that the president of 
the college speak to the body con- 
cerning the possibility of setting up 
an affiliated nurses’ training program. 
They expressed almost frantic concern 
about the shortage of nurses. 


Planning for this department natur- 
ally entailed a great deal of study. 
Often, in the early stages, the idea 
seemed quite impractical. It was felt 
that since the costs of hospital care 
were so high, the local hospital could 
not possibly divert sufficient monies 
from its income to provide facilities 
and to staff and operate a school of 
nursing. Furthermore, the area of re- 
sponsibility of the hospital extended 
over only a relatively short radius. 

In contrast to the hospital, the col- 
lege viewed this same shortage of 
nurses as an employment opportunity 
for the youth of its service area and 
thus as an educational responsibility 
to itself. Professional leaders in nurses’ 
training urged that training programs 


take on an educational rather than’ 


an apprenticeship characteristic, and 
that educational institutions operate 
them, including the planning and 
supervision of clinical experience. The 
college had available laboratories, 
classrooms, library, and dormitories 
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and an organized teaching staff and 
administrative personnel. It could ex- 
pand its program to include the train- 
ing of nurses with relative ease and 
without making more financial con- 
tribution to this group of students 
than it was already making to stu- 
dents in other departments, such as 
commerce, liberal arts, and the pre- 
professional areas. 

This, then, is the program. The 
college provides the conventional 
academic instruction, and in accord- 
ance with the Plan of Affiliation “in 
the field of nursing itself it will pro- 
vide instruction in nursing arts and 
in the curricular areas for which clin- 
ical experience is provided in the 
hospital.” Specific clinical facilities 
obtained locally are in the areas of 
medical, surgical, and _ obstetrical 
nursing. Clinical experience in pedi- 
atrics, psychiatric, and _ tuberculosis 
nursing are obtained by affiliate ar- 
rangements with hospitals specializing 
in these fields. The curriculum ex- 
tends over three years. It is strongly 
vocational, as is common to these 
curriculums, but it is in answer to the 
purposes of general education through 
the group it serves. 

The student nurse is in every sense 
a regular student of the college. When 
she completes her training, she is 
awarded a junior college diploma and 
is prepared to take the state board 
examinations for nurses. Her total 
matriculation fees are the same as for 
other graduates. The total amount 
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of instruction provided by the college 


is slightly less than for other students, 
since the medical staffs of the hospi- 
tals provide a considerable portion of 
it. Hospital stipends bring the net 
costs to the student in this program 
substantially below corresponding 
costs to students in two-year programs 
in other departments. 

In planning for this department, the 
college had the continuous help of 
the Board of Nurses Examiners for 
Georgia through their director. The 
local hospital staff of doctors gave 
their advice and pledged their con- 
tinuing support in instruction. The 
plans were reviewed and endorsed 
by the president of the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. An advisory com- 
mittee of 13 civic and_ professional 
leaders in the community was of great 
help in finding the basis for a proper 
relationship between the college and 
the hospital and in gaining support for 
the program. The local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Women obtained a considerable num- 
ber of scholarships for this department 
from community groups. The depart- 
ment seems to be well planned and 
well launched. 

The program was officially begun 
with its first class in September, 1955. 
It contains many further possibili- 
ties for the improvement of nursing 
service in the hospitals of this area of 
the state through short term courses 


and conferences. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR INDUSTRY 


The college was authorized to col- 
laborate with the South Georgia 
Trade and Vocational School in es- 
tablishing a program of technical 
training for industrial workers two 
years ago at the same meeting of the 
Board of Regents at which it was 
authorized to plan for a program in 
nurses’ training. Since both institu- 
tions were already in operation, the 
task was greatly simplified. However, 
it was not until September, 1952 
that a full two-year curriculum was 
put into effect. 

What is now the South Georgia 
School 
organized as a primary flight training 


Trade and Vocational was 
school during World War I and was 
again so operated during World War 
II. As a vocational school, it is op- 
erated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It has excellent shop and labora- 
tory facilities for at least 14 different 
The 


equipped with 21 live diesel engines 


trades. diesel shop alone is 
built by seven different manufacturers. 
The diesel equipment is valued at 
$150,000. 

During the exploratory period, a 
study was made of industrial person- 
nel in the main population centers in 
southwest Georgia to learn something 
about the probable personnel needs. 
The college was not unmindful, of 
course, of the fact that many of its 
find employment 


that 


vraduates would 


away from their homes, and 


the technical curriculums themselves 
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would be used by some students for 
exploratory purposes. It was decided 
that the pervading objective should 
be to prepare students for the general 
needs of small industry and business. 
The program was to have the voca- 
tional outlook of general education 
rather than the semi-professional out- 
look of a technical institute. 

The curriculum requires mathe- 
matics through trigonometry and in- 
cludes a course in engineering draw- 
ing. In addition to this spatial mathe- 
matics, and with an eye toward small 
private business and management, it 
includes a course in accounting. Two 
courses (ten credit hours) are re- 
quired in the physical sciences. One 
third of the student’s credit toward 
graduation is earned in practical shop. 
In the freshman year he takes one 
quarter each in woodwork, machine 
shop, and basic electricity. In the 
second year he works in the field of 
his chosen specialty. At the present 
time he can choose from five fields: 
aircraft, aircraft engines, auto me- 
chanics, diese] engine, and_ radio- 
television. The core-curriculum of the 
college applies largely in the remain- 
der of the In the 


amount of time which these curricu- 


student's work. 
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lums demand of the student, and in 
the related subject matter fields which 
are involved, they are undoubtedly 
among the most rigorous curriculums 
on the program of studies of the col- 
lege. 

A significant aspect of this program 
is the fine and ready cooperation 
which has consistently prevailed be- 
tween two state educational bodies, 
each a constitutional body, the State 
Department of Education and the 
Board of Regents of the University 
System. A duplication of facilities 
within the community could not have 
been justified, and not to have used 
the facilities would have been neglect- 
ful. Beginning with the local admin- 
istration and extending to the super- 
intendent of public instruction, the 
college had the fullest cooperation in 
all conferences and arrangements. The 
state director of vocational teacher 
training, now deceased, needs special 
mention for his laborious work in 
writing course syllabi for the shop 
work. The program offers great possi- 
bilities to the state and its youth, and 
there is a lively interest in it. Other 
technical syllabi will be added as the 
need for them arises. 








Community-College Relations: Whose 
Responsibility? 
GUY C. DAVIS 


EFFECTIVE public relations is gen- 
erally accepted by leading community 
college educators as one of the keys 
to the success of the college program. 
Some community colleges are criti- 
cized by the public because it is felt 
that the educational program is not 
meeting the needs of the community. 
In some instances the criticism 1s 
justified, but in many cases it is not. 
In most situations the criticism comes 
because the public is not aware of 
community college objectives. Educa- 
tion is the public’s business; therefore, 
it behooves community college educa- 
tors to keep the public informed. The 
community is entitled to know the 
kind of educational program that is 
being attempted. 

If the community college has a 
sound basic foundation program, it 
deserves a sympathetic and under- 
standing public. An informed public 
usually is a sympathetic one, especially 
when the educational program is 
achieving results which are beneficial 
to the community and society in gen- 
eral. However, no community college 
can continue indefinitely to operate at 
a high level of effectiveness if it lacks 
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the goodwill, confidence and under- 
standing of the public which it in- 
tends to serve. 

No one plan of public relations will 
be suitable for all community col- 
leges. Therefore, it is necessary that 
each college adopt a plan of organiza- 
tion to fit its own community. 

Public relations is commonly 
thought of as a function of adminis- 
tration. It is true that the major re- 
sponsibility for this program resides 
in the office of the chief administrator 
of the college and that he must de- 
cide the general nature of the pro- 
gram. 

A program of community-college 
relations, under ideal conditions, 
should be organized under the direc- 
tion of a professionally trained direc- 
tor of public relations, who should 
devote full time to the work. He 
should be responsible to the chief ad- 
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COMMU NITY-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


ministrator of the college for carrying 
out institutional policies and adminis- 
trative directives; however, he should 
be free in handling his duties. 

The director should be well quali- 
fied in personal characteristics, train- 
ing, and experience. He should pos- 
sess executive ability and should be 
able to co-ordinate and direct the 
public relations activities. 

Since most community colleges 
cannot afford a full-time director, 
some will have to combine the posi- 
tion with other college administrative 
responsibilities. ‘To help the public re- 
lations director perform his duties 
more effectively, a public relations 
council composed of representatives 
from the faculty, the students, the 
alumni, the non-teaching personnel, 
the administration, and, if possible, 
the board of education should be or- 
ganized. This council should function 
as a policy-making and advisory board 
under the general administration of 
the college. 

If the community college is to meet 
the changing needs of society gener- 
ally and the local community in par- 
ticular, it must carry on a continuing 
study of community life, interests, and 
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needs. Public relations calls for a pol- 
icy that will result in unity of purpose 
of all people in the community. When 
this unity is achieved, the community 
college will have a more sympathetic 
taxpayer, a better-informed graduate, 
a happier student body, a more co- 
operative administration, and a more 
understanding faculty. 

The public relations program in the 
community college must be all-inclu- 
sive. Everyone who comes in contact 
with the college is, to some degree, 
an integral part of the institution. 
These contacts include the commu- 
nity college board of education, the 
administration, the teaching and non- 
teaching personnel, the students, the 
parents, the alumni, and the com- 
munity in general. It is of paramount 
importance that these groups recog- 
nize the need of public support and 
the effectiveness of gaining this sup- 
port through a strong, continuous 
program of college-community rela- 
tions. These groups must realize that 
the type of program described here 
can be accomplished only through the 
unselfish support and cooperation of 
everyone associated with the college 
and the community. 





Church-Community Development 
GARLAND A. HENDRICKS 


‘“THE PROPHET that hath a dream, 
let him tell a dream,” declared Jere- 
miah. P, L. Elliott had a dream. So 
did former Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner, Judge E. Yates Webb and many 
others who were friends of Christian 
education. When Mr. Elliott was in- 
augurated President of Gardner- 
Webb College on May 6, 1944, he 
said to the world, ““‘We must know 
our community and all its needs- 

vocational, civic, religious—and then 


build our program and constantly re- 


vise it to meet those demands. We 
must begin here a program of rural 
adult education that will touch the 
whole life of all the people, white and 
black. Our college, if it meets its 
challenge, must enter the lives of the 
farmers and the housewives, the tex- 
tile workers and the wives of the tex- 
tile workers. The college should op- 
erate constructively in the civic, eco- 
nomic, social, political, and religious 
life of our people. Let me give you 
an example of what I mean. This col- 
lege is owned and operated and sup- 
ported by the churches of these two 
associations. Our endowment is their 
loyalty. A religious education depart- 
ment should be actively functioning 


pe 
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in every church in these associations. 
The churches should be the Jabora- 
tory in which what is learned and 
taught here can be acted out. At the 
same time, the officers and teachers in 
the churches, assisted by the teach- 
ers here, can carry out a program of 
classes in the college night and day, 
not for college credit, but to increase 
their usefulness and efficiency. ... In 
the same way, we can extend every 
department of our college vitally into 
the lives of our people.” 

The first steps toward realizing this 
dream were to build up a student 
body and to construct new buildings. 
The people of means and those with 
little money rallied alike to the chal- 
lenge of the hour. The student body 
increased from 71 in 1944 to an ag- 


eregate of 460 in 1949. Generous 
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gifts from individuals and churches 
made possible the construction of one 
new building after another. 
Realizing that it requires more than 
students and buildings to make a 
great school, the President set out to 
build a strong faculty and to meet re- 
quirements for standardization. He 
saw the need for a strong Public Re- 
lations Department, and for this im- 
portant position in 1947 called the 
Reverend Ben C. Fisher, who was at 
that time pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Newton, North 
Mr. Fisher had a rich background of 
experience for this task and, as Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President, proved 
himself a vital part of Gardner- 
Webb’s growth. The President and 
his public relations assistant have 
worked hand in hand to develop a 
dynamic program of work and to win 
the confidence of the people in the 
college. The faculty has grown to 30 
in number. These teachers are being 
provided one of the best physical 
plants in the South for their work. 
Friends of the college have invested 


Carolina. 


more than a million dollars in build- 
ings since 1944. These include the 
O. Max Gardner Memorial Student 
Building and the new Dover Memo- 
rial Library Building, one of the best 
anywhere. 


Mr. Fisher has been instrumental 
in creating ways and means of realiz- 
ing the dreams of President Elliott. 
Together the prophet and his co- 
worker have now realized five great 
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dreams: a radio center, a health cen- 
ter, a nurse training program, a mir- 
acle farm of 1,042 acres, and a 
church-community development pro- 
gram. 

In 1947 radio station WOHS, 
Shelby, and station WBBO, Forest 
City, offered a considerable amount 
of free time to the college. Late that 
year, Mrs. Paris Yelton, a trustee and 
an outstanding lay leader in the First 
Baptist Church, Shelby, made an ini- 
tial gift of $500 towards the purchase 
of equipment. The station on the 
campus has approximately 
$5,000 worth of standard equipment, 
including a six channel console, turn 
tables, and other equipment. The col- 
lege uses its station for disseminating 
information about the college activi- 
ties on the campus, and Gardner- 
Webb offers a public service ministry 
in the fields of health, safety, child- 
care, and child guidance. In addition, 
religious programs in drama and mu- 
sic are presented by remote control 
through Shelby. For the past three 
years, Gardner-Webb has _ utilized 
powerful WMIT FM, on Mount 
Mitchell to carry Southwide Christ- 
mas music. 


now 


7 


NURSE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


The college has cooperated exten- 
sively with Shelby Hospital in their 
nurse-training program. Located 10 
miles from the college, the hospital 
transports 22 student nurses to Gard- 
ner-Webb. 


. 
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In order for the hospital to meet 
the requirements of the accrediting 
agencies, it was necessary for the col- 


lege to maintain at least two special 
staff members to teach courses in such 
sciences as chemistry, biology, zoology, 
and psychology. By sending the nurses 
to Gardner-Webb for this part of 
their training, both Gardner-Webb 
and the hospital are benefiting the 
people of Cleveland County. ‘The tax- 
payers are saved a_ considerable 
amount of money. The hospital pro- 
duces better trained nurses because of 
highly qualified teachers and the col- 
lege laboratory facilities. The college 
finds that these students are a whole- 
some influence and make a valuable 
contribution to its student life. 

Upon recommendation of Presi- 
dent Elliott, the Board of Trustees of 
Gardner-Webb College voted unani- 
mously to conduct an experiment in 
community service by providing more 
adequate medical service for the en- 
tire Boiling Springs Community. The 
village itself is small, but the country- 
side is thickly populated in all direc- 
tions. More than 10,000 people live 
in the arc> which would be expected 
to use these facilities. So instead of 
building a college infirmary, admin- 
istrators decided to construct the 
Royster Memorial Health Center. 


With 12 beds, the health center is 
now fully accredited as a hospital and 
clinic for general medicine, obstetrics, 
and minor surgery by the North Caro- 
lina Hospital Association, and_ the 
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American Medical Association Coun- 
cil on Schools and Hospitals. 

Since the Health Center began op- 
eration in 1950, it has taken care of 
the health needs of the students and 
faculty of Gardner-Webb College, 
in addition has rendered such 
services as: treatment for 8,000 out- 
patients, 74 tonsillectomies, 150 
births, 110 blood transfusions, 50 
electro-cardiograms, 673 pints of 
blood collected for war. This health 
center made the southeastern record 
in March, 1950, with 203 pints. 

Dr. Wyan Washburn supervises a 
staff of four regular nurses, two 
nurses’ assistants, and such routine 
help as is needed for cleaning and pre- 
paring meals. Working facilities in- 
clude 12 beds, laboratory, kitchen, 
X-ray room, examination room, sur- 
gical apparatus and room, emergency 
receiving room, staff offices and am- 
bulance entrance. 


and 


Some time before his death former 
Governor O. Max Gardner gave the 
college a farm, located a mile and a 
half from the campus and consisting 
of 1,042 acres, most of it in pine 
trees, some 75 acres cleared. The 
buildings were dilapidated, the land 
run-down. 


The resources of Gardner-Webb 
were absorbed in the rapid growth 
taking place on campus. Some friends 
of the college interested the Shelby 
Lions’ Club in sponsoring a project 
to make a model farm in one day. 
Under the leadership of Lion Presi- 
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dent Dick LeGrande, plans were set 
up to prepare, seed, and fence pasture 
land for beef cattle and hogs, con- 
struct a cattle barn and a poultry 
house, remodel an old farm dwelling, 
construct a dam for a fish pond, and 
clear several acres of land for culti- 
vation. Careful planning was neces- 
sary. 

On August 31, 1950, some 20,000 
people came from two states to par- 
ticipate in a project which added at 
least $75,000 to the value of the col- 
lege properties. Governor W. Kerr 
Scott and United States Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan were 
among those on hand to watch this 
miracle take place. 

Before the day was over, much of 
the following work had been com- 
pleted: 100 acres of land cleared, 
sown in permanent pasture and 
fenced; 75 acres of land prepared 
and sown in small grains; one cattle 
barn 52 feet by 96 feet erected; 
cement block chicken house, 100 feet 
by 40 feet erected; four farrowing 
houses erected; one 24-foot well dug 
and pump installed; one six-room 
tenant house completely renovated, 
including wiring and plumbing; a 
one-acre fish pond built; 75 farm 
tractors put in operation and 45 heavy 
crawler tractors and bulldozers going 
into action all day. 

All of this work lent aid to the bet- 
ter accomplishment of the purpose of 
this farm, which is to provide the 
following things for the college: beef, 
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pork, and eggs for the college dining 
hall; work scholarships for boys who 
must earn part of their expenses, op- 
portunity for practical training for 
youths interested in agriculture as a 
vocation, a place to demonstrate stew- 
ardship of the soil. 


MIRACLE FARM DAY 


August 28, 1951, found Gardner- 
Webb celebrating its Miracle Farm 
Day of the previous year with a large 
cattle show. Two thousand people 
from several counties gathered to wit- 
ness this show, leaving with a greater 
interest in cattle and pasture lands. 

Another part of President Elliott’s 
dream was realized in the establish- 
ment of a Church-Community De- 
velopment Program. In the fall of 
1950, the author moved from his 
church in Apex, North Carolina, to 
head this department, which endeav- 
ored to serve all the churches in the 
vicinity. 

This department makes a varied 
approach in trying to assist both 
churches and communities. A large 
part of the program deals with teach- 
ing. ‘I'wo classes, A Church At Work 
and Community Building, are of- 
fered students at the college. ‘These 
courses are designed to show the stu- 
dents how to make and execute a 
program of work for their churches, 
to show them what makes a com- 
munity and how to use all its re- 
sources for a better community life. 
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Adult education is another part of 
the teaching program. Four classes 
are offered: The Bible, A Church 
At Work, Church Music, and Church 
Organization. Sessions are held for 
two consecutive hours one night each 
week for nine weeks. These night 
schools have been conducted on the 
campus in the towns of Shelby, Mor- 
ganton, Lincolnton, Gastonia, Bel- 
mont, Valdese, and Rutherfordton. 
Last year 1,093 persons enrolled. 

Pastoral and church counseling is 
another area in which the religious 
department Through _ this 
work, it has endeavored to bring the 
best available information on church 
work to all who ask for it. Here pas- 
tors can find help in surveying their 
resources and needs, in studying and 


works. 


planning buildings, and programs of 
work, and in many other fields. 
Books are being’ provided by 
friends interested in this work. These 
books cover the whole field of rural 
life, agricultural and industrial de- 


velopment. A complete set of educa- 
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tional and promotional church litera- 
ture is being secured. In addition to 
this library, there is already the be- 
ginning of a visual aids library with 
kodachrome slides on various fields 
of church and community activities. 

Research is another area in which 
the department is active. At present, 
the group is working on a special 
tracing the influence of 
churches in community life in Cleve- 
land County, North Carolina. This 
study involves a review of the histori- 


project 


cal development of churches in rela- 
tion to the various aspects of com- 
munity life and growth, and a profile 
of the present life of churches within 
their community and county. 

And so through a public relations 
department, radio, a nurse-training 
program, an active community health 
center, a farm project and a church- 
community development department, 
Gardner-Webb, guided by leaders 
with a vision, reaches out to “serve all 
who want her service, blessing all with 
outstretched hands.”’ 
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A Community Theatre for the Community College 






GEORGE DETMOLD 


A COMMUNITY theatre can prove an 
interesting and rewarding experience ! 

The difference between going to 
the movies and putting on a play is 
the 


passing the time and using it for some- 


most often difference between 
thing both creative and highly excit- 
ing. No disparagement of the movies 
is intended; they are the only Ameri- 
can contribution to the only art with a 
audience: the 


drama. But the drama can be made 


national American 
as well as looked at, and the means for 
making it in small communities should 
be of interest to the community col- 
lege—-which by definition exists to 
serve the people in its area in as many 
ways as its resources will permit. 

The community college which does 
one should consider 
sponsoring a community _ theatre. 
There are certain advantages peculiar 
to such a program: the easy and in- 
formal association of townspeople, 
faculty, and students; the sense of 
community 


not yet have 


community pride in 
achievement; the fun; and the fur- 
ther development of the college as an 
educational center where education 
becomes instructive because it is en- 


joyed. Moreover, there are few real 
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Gallaudet College, he also organized and 
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difficulties lying in the way. It is phys- 
ically and financially possible to pro- 
duce plays that will reflect great credit 
on the community and will in several 
important ways be superior to the 
most highly polished Broadway pro- 
duction. 

Most people know little about the 
actual production of plays. However 
much they might like to try their 
hands at it, they are baffled by its 
mysteries and are reluctant to make 
themselves ridiculous before an audi- 
ence of their neighbors. What they 
need at the outset is assurance that 
the task is not beyond their powers. 
Here the college is eminently quali- 
fied to help, for it surely has someone 
on its faculty who is familiar with the 
literature and criticism of the drama, 
who has had some experience in play 
production, and who either is qualified 
to direct a play or is not afraid to 
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learn how to do so by studying books 
on the subject and experimenting 
with a cast. 

If a director can be found, the rest 
is easy. The next step is to organize 
the people who will constitute the 
company. They should be of all ages, 
Should come from all groups in the 
community, and should feel at all 
times that the company belongs to 
them and not (as in the professional 
theatre) to the director. It is impor- 
tant that the organization be informal 
and that the membership be large— 
open to everyone interested. As a rule, 
the smaller the community the more 
responsibilities each resident will have 
to his church, the Boy Scouts, the 
American Legion, the Masons, the 
Community Chest, and to the host 
of other local activities which dis- 
tinguish American community life. If 
a community theatre is to be active 
and still not exhaust its members, it 
will probably have to be run by a 
largely rotating membership, who will 
work on one or two plays a year and 
will be content to help in lesser ways 
on the other one or two productions. 
If the officers of the group will have 
time enough to guide all its activities 
for a year, there is no reason why the 
community theatre cannot operate 
successfully. 

One business meeting a year should 
be sufficient; at this time officers can 
be elected and policies and program 
determined. For the rest of the year 
the company can operate in small 
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groups for try-outs, rehearsals (two 
or three a week), stage setting, and 
in committees for costuming and pub- 
lic relations. If two or three months 
are given to each production, the 
company will do well to produce three 
or four plays a year. 

The physical and financial prob- 
lems in establishing an active com- 
munity theatre can—with the help 
and advice of the college—be easily 
solved. If the college already has a 
dramatic program for its students, and 
an adequately equipped stage, the 
problems lie chiefly in scheduling 
times for community rehearsals and 
performances. But if it has no stage 
and no dramatic program, it might 
well consider presenting plays in the 
“arena’’ style. 


ARENA STAGE 


The arena stage is basically an 
open space (in a hall or gymnasium) 
around which an audience of 200 
to 400 can be gathered in chairs or 
bleachers. No scenery is required; 
lighting can be effective whether it is 
simple or elaborate. Properties must 
be convincing but need not be expen- 
sive, since they are usually borrowed 
from residents in the area. Actual stag- 
ing expenses for a play need not run 
above $10 or $20. Best of all, the 
audience is likely to enjoy an arena 
play more than one staged in the 
traditional manner. Since they are 
close to the actors, they will hear 
every word, they will see everything 
that happens, they can be drawn into 











A COMMUNITY THEATRE 


the action in a manner that is not pos- 
sible in traditional staging, which is 
designed to isolate the actors from the 
audience. 

Even if the college has a traditional 
stage, well furnished with curtains, 
flats, lights, and other equipment, it 
should consider certain financial and 
other practical virtues of arena stag- 
ing. Community players are likely to 
be worried more by scenery than by 
acting. The less attention devoted to 
scenery, the more money will be saved, 
the more time can be spent on char- 
acterization and interpretation of the 
play—and the more the audience will 
be involved in the action if it is en- 
couraged to create part of it (such as 
scenery) in its own imagination. 
Actually, a bare stage can be more 
effective than any kind or amount of 
scenery—and this is the reason that 
many plays of the modern profes- 
sional theatre are more exciting in 
rehearsal than in performance. The 
community theatre offers the oppor- 
tunity to return to certain historic 
(and inexpensive) fundamentals of 
dramatic production. 


There is no reason why the ex- 
penses for any community production 
should run over $100; and consider- 
ing that between $25 and $75 of this 
amount will be spent for royalties, it 
can be seen that it is possible to pro- 
duce a play very economically and yet 
in a highly effective manner. With 
tickets selling somewhere between 
50c and $1, the usual community the- 
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atre should be able to make a small 
profit on every play—enough to add 
slowly to lighting equipment or to hold 
a benefit for the town library. 

The secret of a successful produc- 
tion is to involve the imagination and 
the emotions of the audience. Good 
casting and acting, a relatively bare 
stage, an easy and informal atmos- 
phere in the audience—all these are 
important. So is the choice of the 
play. The community players, espe- 
cially at the start, should take pains 
to choose plays that will be meaning- 
ful to the audience before whom they 
will be presented. ‘This does not mean 
that the old classics should be avoided 
(one of the most effective Christmas 
plays for a small community is the 
Second Shepherds’ Play, which was 
written 500 years ago in England). 
But great care should be taken that 
the characters seem familiar to the 
sort of people who will see the play, 
that the theme be of concern to them, 
and that they understand everything 
that is said. The director should not 
scruple to make alterations in the orig- 
inal text. Old jokes should be brought 
up to date (or omitted); unfamiliar 
words or references should be trans- 
lated into locally familiar terms. 

It goes without saying that a play 
Should be chosen also with the actors 
in mind. Especially in the early pro- 
ductions, the players should not be 
asked to handle characters alien to 
them in work, interests, or speech. 
Nothing will build their confidence 
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faster than a part which they can un- 
derstand and in which they can feel 
at home. Some parts (they will soon 
discover) they can act with greater 
conviction than can the professional 
Broadway actor, who in spite of a 
more polished technique, works with 
difficulty as a character whom he 
does not really understand. One of 
the great advantages in producing a 
play for a local audience is that the 
ability of the actors and the interests 
of the audience can be accurately 


gauged beforehand—and the produc- 


tion very easily assured of success. 
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This does not mean that commu- 
nity theatre need be in any sense in- 
ferior to Broadway theatre, or that 
one must “write down” to a com- 
munity audience. As long as they 
understand what they see, they will 
recognize trash and will enjoy the 
finest plays written. But since most 
communities in the United States 
have been living in a theatrical desert, 
they need a little help in understand- 
ing good drama and in establishing 
their own living theatres. No one in- 
stitution at present seems better quali- 
fied to give this help than the com- 
munity college. 








Pear ee “ ac ee or REET He Re EOE IS ss ge as 
Pa ORES re poe Stan ie presets eos 


COMMUNITY college personnel are 
well aware of the importance of a 
close relationship with the local com- 
munity, and excellent programs are 
developed to serve local needs. Con- 
cern for the adult community should 
not result in the neglect of the indi- 
vidual needs of the adolescents, the 
17 to 20 year olds, who make up the 
vast majority of the full-time students 
of most junior colleges. The needs of 
these individuals include more than 
the art of mastering traditional sub- 
ject matter and learning vocational 
skills. Junior college staff members 
could well give more attention to 
understanding the social, psychologi- 
cal, physical and spiritual needs of the 
adolescents they serve. 

Emphasis in junior colleges has 
varied from period to period in its 
short but vigorous history. Before 
1930, in the developmental period 
which saw the number of junior col- 
leges exceed the 400 mark and enroll- 
ments rise to more than 60,000 stu- 
dents," the emphasis by necessity was 
to seek status among the older insti- 


1 Jesse P. Bogue. American Junior Col- 
leges. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1948. p. 9. 
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tutions of higher education. This was 
done in a large measure by carefully 
copying the freshman and sophomore 
courses of the state university and the 
respected liberal arts college. The 
junior college sought to prove that the 
recipient of its courses could finish 
the work for the bachelor’s degree as 
acceptably as his contemporary who 
took all four years at the degree- 
granting institution. This emphasis is 
still dominant in some junior colleges. 

Probably the period of the 1930's 
and early 1940’s can be character- 
ized by the emphasis on vocational 
and semi-professional training, usually 
called terminal educat’on. Terminal 
education is now an accepted and 
continuing part of the program of 
many junior colleges. It fills a voca- 
tional need for thousands of adoles- 
cents. It serves business and industry 
with its increasing demand for semi- 
professional employees who need more 
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than high school training, but less 
than four years of college. Dr. Bogue 
in The Community College cited 
studies showing this increased de- 
mand. One study he reported indi- 
cated that an average of 5.2 semi- 
professional persons were needed for 
each professional worker with four 
years of college. He cited another 
study of 99 industrial concerns which 
required 4.4 semi-professional tech- 
nicians for each professionally trained 
engineer.” The terminal emphasis of 
the community college should and will 
continue. 

Most promising is the community 
emphasis of the junior colleges in the 
post World War II period when the 
number of junior colleges reached 
593, with enrollments of 572,193. 
(Junior College Directory, 1953. p. 
3). The concept that the junior col- 
lege program should grow out of the 
local needs is worthwhile. Community 
colleges are adding adult education 
programs—recreational, cultural, and 
vocational—to bring father and 
mother, middle-aged and elderly peo- 
ple back to the classroom. 

College staff members are survey- 
ing the community industry, agricul- 
ture, business, and other areas to de- 
termine needs and to plan new 
courses. ‘The future is certain to bring 
more and better adult education 
based on the needs of the adults as 


2 Jesse P. Bogue. The Community Col- 
lege. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. p. 62. 
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related to the community of which 
they are a part. The community col- 
lege can continue to serve adults and 
the community and to concern itself 
more with the needs of the post high 
school adolescents who attend in in- 
creasing numbers as full-time students. 

Another trend evident from the be- 
ginning of the junior college era is the 
increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion entering institutions of higher 
education. From 1900 to 1950, while 
the population of the United States 
was doubling, the enrollments in post 
high school institutions increased more 
than ten fold.* Junior colleges have 
played an important part in this in- 
crease by making it possible for thou- 
sands, who otherwise could not afford 
a college education, to live at home 
and attend college. This program has 
eliminated much of what is aptly 
called “geographic discrimination” — 
a condition which existed for many 
youth living in areas that formerly 


provided no higher education facili- 
ties. 


What needs of adolescents are 
served by junior colleges? Earlier psy- 
chologists thought of the adolescent 
period as one of turmoil, rapid 
growth, and emotional stress. More 
recent studies find little foundation 


$ Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Biennial Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1948-50, Chapter 4, Section I, page 6. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1952. 














THE ADOLESCENT STUDENT 


for these assertions.‘ Growth is a 
gradual, continuing process even in 
adolescence. The reactions of most 
adolescents to new and complex situ- 
ations probably would not vary much 
from those of persons ten or more 
years older also placed in the same 
situations for the first time. 


The needs of adolescents are sum- 
marized by one psychologist as: 


. . . the need for status, security, and 
acceptance, particularly with reference 
to the opposite sex and with adults; 
the need for independence from home 
and parents, involving acceptance as a 
free-thinking, responsible adult; the 
need for satisfactory orientation to vo- 
cational life and the achievement of 
economic independence; the need for 
the modification of early standards of 
conduct and the evolution of a per- 
sonally adequate set of values and code 
of conduct; the need for the develop- 
ment of general understandings regard- 
ing more abstract and mature concepts 
characteristic of the modern adult 
world; the need for the satisfaction of 
biological needs.°® 


The need for security and accept- 
ance of the adolescent may be recog- 
nized in a number of ways by the 
junior college. The individual should 
be helped to find his place in school 
activities and in social! and specia} in- 
terest groups of the college. The coun- 
seling service found in many colleges 
is indispensable in aiding the student 


* Raymond G. Kuhlen. The Psychology of 
Adolescent Development. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1952. 

5 [bid., p. 285. 
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with difficulties in this area. New class- 
room methods, especially in the social 
sciences in which group work is 
stressed, give further opportunity for 
the student to gain status and ac- 
ceptance. 


Most community college students 
live at home and will continue to live 
in the community after college grad- 
uation, permitting the school and 
home to work together in assisting the 
adolescent to achieve responsible 
adulthood and satisfactory vocational 
adjustment. This combination of 
home, college, and community is 
strong in encouraging the develop- 
ment of the adolescent into a respon- 
sible community member. It avoids 
the artificial situation criticized by 
Baker Brownell in which the student 
leaves home to live in a college dormi- 
tory or a college fraternity house in a 
play world called the campus, with- 
drawn from the life of the commu- 
nity.° Community college staff mem- 
bers should give thoughtful study to 
making the most of the resources pro- 
vided by the home and community in 
meeting the needs of the adolescent 
for achieving vocational competence 
and adult responsibility. 


The need of adolescents to have an 
adequate set of values and morals arid 
to understand the fundamental ques- 
tions of the world and universe in 
such areas as religion, art, philosophy, 


* Baker Brownell. The College and the 
Community. New York: 
Brothers, 1952. 


Harper and 
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ethics and music should not be neg- 
lected by the community college. 
The current emphasis on general edu- 
cation which would assist the student 
to be more than an efficient producer 
and competent technician is an at- 
tempt to meet these needs. Adoles- 
cents throughout their lives can ex- 
pect to have an increasing amount of 
leisure time for continuing study in 
these areas as a result of constantly 
improving technology. Intellectual, 
moral, and civic integrity is impor- 
tant. Community college teaching in 
this area, to be effective, must be by 
example and experience as well as 
through lectures and books. 

The biological needs of the adoles- 
cent as well as the survival of the 
community depend upon the proper 
relationships of the opposite sex. 
Courses in family living and in the 
field of biology can do much to assist 
the youth in making socially accept- 
able adjustments in this area. The 
college, especially through its social 
program, serves as a matrimonial 
agency by bringing together individ- 
uals whose interest in each other often 
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results in marriage. Most college 


women eventually become wives and 
mothers, and many wish their college 
experiences had included more courses 
in cooking, homemaking and child 


care. 

It is not the purpose here to mini- 
mize the good work that community 
colleges are doing in transfer pro- 
grams, terminal education and in 
meeting community needs through 
such programs as adult education. In 
doing these things, however, the col- 
lege faculty and staff should be con- 
tinually conscious of the needs of the 
adolescent. Those people working with 
junior college students should read 
professional literature including works 
on adolescent psychology. ‘The present 
trend to include professionally trained 
counselors who are well grounded 
in psychology on the college staff is 
to be encouraged. The community 
college exists to serve its students. 
Continuing study of those students 
and the community in which they live 
is an imperative for all community 
college staff members, teachers, coun- 
selors and administrators. 











Why a Junior College Movement? 


CLAUDE B. BOREN 


Social factors contributing to the development 
of the junior college. 


PART ONE: ORIGIN OF THE IDEA 


The idea of the junior college as a 
separate type of educational institu- 
tion seems to have originated among 
educators and administrators of col- 
leges and universities. Different rea- 
sons for advocating a junior college 
have been expressed by these earliest 
proponents of such an institution, but 
all of the reasons are related to the 
belief that the first and second years 
of a standard college or university are 
secondary education and, as such, 
should be separate from the advanced 
and graduate years. No doubt it was 
felt that reorganization along this line 
would result in a more effective course 
of instruction for the advanced stu- 
dents. Those educators who consid- 
ered the college or university as a re- 
search institution naturally would 
favor a reorganization of higher edu- 
cation which would remove the fresh- 
man and sophomore students from the 
campus. 

This separation of the first two years 
of college from the junior, senior, and 
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graduate years, where specialized in- 
struction and research occur, was ad- 
vocated as early as 1852 by President 
Henry P. Tappan of the University of 
Michigan, who suggested transferring 
such work to the high schools. In 1869 
President Folwell of the University of 
Minnesota expressed a similar idea; 
then, in 1891 President Adams at 
Cornell University concurred in this 
plan. In 1892 President William 
Rainey Harper at Chicago University 
not only strongly advocated such a 
plan but put it into effect at his uni- 
versity. In 1896 he adopted the term 
“Junior College” for the lower divi- 
sion of the University of Chicago. 


Finally, in 1908 the National Coun- 
cil on Education appointed an “Econ- 
omy of Time” committee, under the 
chairmanship of President James H. 
Baker of the University of Colorado. 
After five years of study, this com- 
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mittee, in 1913, issued a formal re- 
port in which it advocated the reor- 
ganization of higher education to take 
into account the secondary nature of 
the first two years of college by re- 
moving them from the college curric- 
ulum and making the college a place 
for advanced study. 


From this recommendation it is 
apparent that the early advocates of 
the junior college considered that this 
new institution would serve to provide 
the first two years of the instruction 
usually found in a college or univer- 
sity, that is, the 13th and 14th years 
of school, the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college. Certainly the 
first junior colleges were organized in 
accord with this idea, but the eventual 
spread of the junior college idea 
among the general public cannot be 
explained merely in terms of a reor- 
ganization of higher education. 

The first junior college was estab- 
lished in 1896; four years later, in 
1900, there were, in the United States, 
eight junior colleges, with a total 
enrollment of 100 students. By 1952 
the number of junior colleges had in- 
creased to 586, with a total enroll- 
ment of 576,453 students. A strong 
public sympathy for the junior col- 
lege is evidenced by the fact that most 
of these schools are public institutions. 
If ‘we are not to explain this public 
endorsement in terms of a demand for 
the reorganization of higher educa- 
tion, to what fact or factors may we 
turn for explanation? 
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One explanation which might be 
examined is that of an influential 
lobby or other organized group seek- 
ing to create a public opinion favor- 
able to the development of the junior 
college movement. There seems to be 
no evidence to support such an ex- 
planation. The pioneers of the junior 
college, previously mentioned, acted 
quite independently of one another, 
over a period of 50 years. No doubt 
they exerted an influence upon one 
another and upon other professional 
educators, but it is doubtful that their 
ideas were known to the general pub- 
lic. The “Economy of Time” com- 
mittee represented an _ organized 
group, but this group was studying a 
specific problem, not attempting to 
secure widespread public acceptance 
of their recommendations. If we con- 
sider that this group did constitute 
a lobby, we are no nearer an expla- 
nation of the widespread development 
of the junior college, for this commit- 
tee was concerned only with a reor- 
ganization of higher education. 

Not until 1920 did the representa- 
tives of junior colleges assemble as a 
group and make plans for a formal 
organization. The first meeting of this 
organization, The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, was held in 
1921. However, in 1922 there were 
already 207 junior colleges in this 
country. Therefore, the junior college 
movement from 1896 to 1921 must 
have developed by means other than 
organized lobbies or propaganda 
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agencies. This is not to say that the 
Association is primarily or expressly a 
lobby organization, but to show that 
it could not have been a factor prior 
to its organization in 1921. Since that 
date, it must be considered a factor in 
the further development of the already 
existing junior college movement. 
From the above facts it is concluded 
that no form of lobby or organized 
propaganda agency is responsible for 
the public support of the junior col- 
lege movement; apparently, there 
were existent in society certain condi- 
tions which led to public endorsement 
and support of the junior college. We 
suggest that this support would not 
have been forthcoming if the junior 
college were merely a reorganization 
of higher education. The junior college 
must do more than provide the first 
two years of college if this public ac- 
ceptance is to be explained. 


PART TWO: ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Writers in the field of the junior 
college have compiled extensive lists 
of functions and purposes served by 
this type of institution. Usually such 
lists are based on statements made by 
junior college administrators, or state- 
ments found in junior college catalogs. 
The diversity of purposes stated tends 
to substantiate the argument that these 
junior colleges developed in response 
co local demands, rather than in re- 
sponse to an organized effort. ‘Typical 
of these stated functions are those 
listed below: 
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1. Offers two years of work accept- 
able to universities. 

2. Gives opportunity for “rounding- 
out” general education. 

3. Offers preparation for an occupa- 
tion; semi-professional training. 

4. Popularizes higher education. 

5. Continues home influence upon 
student. 

6. Manages social control of the stu- 
dent in small groups. 

7. Makes an opportunity for leader- 
ship training. 

8. Permits better instruction for those 
two years. 

9. Allows for exploration of subject 
matter fields. 

10. Offers courses adapted to local 
needs. 

11. Affects the level of cultural inter- 
ests of the community. 

12. Encourages adult education, cul- 
tural and vocational. 

13. Removes matriculation difficulties. 

14. Democratizes higher education. 


This list could be extended further, 
but to do so would entail even more 
duplication than already exists. It 
would be more meaningful to analyze 
these various stated functions into 
general categories, as has been done 
by Eells, Seashore, and others. The 
general functions ascribed to the 
junior college then may be considered 
as: 

1. ‘The Popularizing Function; that 
is, making available the benefits of 
higher education to persons who 
would not otherwise receive them. 

2. The Preparatory Function; that is, 
offering the first two years of the 
college or university curriculum 
for students who will transfer for 
more advanced study. 
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3. The Guidance Function; that is, 
providing for individual participa- 
tion in college activities, instruc- 
tional and others, on the basis of 
individual interests, abilities, and 
needs. 


The Terminal Function; that is, 
providing specific vocational prep- 
aration for entry directly into em- 
ployment. 


At this point in the discussion, we 
find that the junior college has been 
assigned functions other than those 
of merely duplicating the first two 
years of university work. Is the answer 
to our question “why a junior college 
movement?” to be found in these 
functions which it serves? Logically 
we would expect public support of a 
new institution only if that institution 
serves the needs of that public more 
efficiently than any other existing in- 
stitution, or if it serves needs not be- 
ing met by any existing institution. 
The answer does seem to reside in this 
assumption, but there is a further con- 
sideration ; the public or society served 
must be aware of these needs and must 
seek a means of resolving them. If the 
junior college is thought of as an in- 
stitution responding to the needs of 
society, then any consideration of the 
‘development of the junior college 
movement eventually must come to a 
consideration of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which create these 
needs. 


Before proceeding to a discussion 
of social factors influencing the junior 
college movement, it might be well 
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to re-state the original question, “why 
a junior college movement?”’, in terms 
of the preceding discussion. If we do 
so, the question for consideration may 
be stated, “‘why has there been popu- 
lar support of an institution to provide 
higher education for more people, to 
provide preparatory education, to pro- 
vide guidance for students, and to 
provide terminal education?” We 
shall look for the answer in terms of a 
changing population base of our soci- 
ely, a changing occupational structure, 
increasing complexity of society, and 
a democratic ideal of education for 
everyone. 


PART THREE: THE FACTORS 


There is widespread acceptance of 
the influence of the democratic tradi- 
tion toward furthering the junior col- 
lege movement. 


“ . .. a democratic society demands 
well-educated, intelligent people. The 
overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of this country believe this, and are de- 
termined to have it so. To write this 
belief into public policy has been one 
of the longest and hardest fought bat- 
tles for social welfare. It is almost com- 
mon knowledge that Thomas Jefferson 
was one of the first American leaders 
who clearly and strongly advocated free 
public education. It was necessary for 
prosperity; without it, democracy was 
unthinkable.” (1) 


That this ideal has been realized piece- 
meal, a bit at a time, until education 


1 Jesse P. Bogue, The Community Col- 
lege, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950, page 4. 
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through the 12th year is almost uni- 
versally provided today, gives rise to 
speculation that the next logical step 
would be to provide for the junior 
college years. Thus, the public junior 
college represents a natural extension 
of the public school system, and a 
partial realization of the democratic 
ideal that secondary school and col- 
lege education should be available to 
everyone, rich and poor alike. 

An additional part of the demo- 
cratic tradition has to do with stress 
upon the value of the individual, and 
the belief that each individual should 
be allowed, even encouraged, to de- 
velop himself to the fullest extent of 
his abilities. From this conception an 
educational goal of providing the 
means of this development would be 
derived. The guidance function of 
junior colleges represents an attempt 
to fulfill this aim. The popularizing 
function is an attempt to provide 
higher education for more and more 
people, in keeping with the need of 
democracy for a better-informed, in- 
telligent, contributing citizenship. 

Seashore expresses it as follows: 


“Higher education is gradually molded 
on two principles: the natural distribu- 
tion of mental abilities and the law of 
supply and demand for educated per- 
sons. If we attempt to formulate an ed- 
ucational policy beyond the high school 
on these two bases, it tends to take the 
following form: the American policy 
should be to give higher education to 
each individual somewhat in propor- 
tion to his natural ability and, thus, 
provide higher cultural education for 
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every occupation to the extent that 
the expenditure can be justified in 
terms of the needs of the community, 
both economic and cultural.””? 


William Rainey Harper, in discuss- 
ing a proposed reorganization of the 
educational system, supported the 
proposal with 12 statements, two of 
which bear directly on this discussion. 
His 11th statement: 


“The belief, more and more generally 
acepted, that the work of the school 
must be adapted to the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the individual pupil, rather 
than that pupils should be treated in 
mass”; and, number eight: “The tend- 
ency, everywhere apparent, to extend 
the scope of educational work offered 
by the state or municipality.”® 


Writing in 1905, Hedgepeth tells us: 


“The six years work offered by the 
Goshen High School is the result of a 
real demand, rather than an experi- 
ment based on any academic discus- 
sion as to the advisability of such an ex- 
tension. During the past few years a 
considerable number of the students 
have returned in the years following 
graduation, to do work in the under- 
graduate courses. These pupils felt the 
need of a more extended course in 
school, but many of them were unable 
to meet the expense necessary to a col- 
lege course. Also, a number of parents 
kept their children at home the year 
following graduation because they 


Carl E. Seashore, The Junior College 
Movement, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1940, page 1. 

$ William R. Harper, “The High School 
of the Future,” School Review, Jan. 

1903, pages 1-3. 
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thought thern too young to send away 
from home.’”* 


In this explanation a junior college 
system was organized in compliance 
with needs that were felt by the com- 
munity. The popularizing function, as 
well as the preparatory, is evident. 

Also, Angell, writing in 1915, says: 


“The immediate motivation to the pres- 
ent junior college movement has, how- 
ever, not come from the universities— 
however much they may have served 
the cause through occasional educa- 
tional leaders and occasional agitation 
of education ideals—but rather from 
the secondary schools and from the in- 
telligent public that supports them. We 
have become familiar with the cry that 
the high school is the plain man’s col- 
lege. We are no longer so much dis- 
posed to argue this point as we are to 
inquire what of it? Intelligent school- 
men have not only been busied in at- 
tempting to make these schools supply 
more nearly than ever before the ac- 
tual human demands of the young 
people which they serve with types of 
study generally taboo in the schools 
given over to preparation for college, 
but they have also been quick to urge 
the wisdom of adding longitudinally, 
as well as horizontally, to the resources 
of these schools, and through the en- 
tire structure from top to bottom they 
have sought by intensive improvement 
of the quality of instruction offered 
to make these schools so attractive that 
every boy and girl would wish to stay 
in them as long as possible and, as a 


*Victor W. B. Hedgepeth, “The Six 
Year High School Plan at Goshen, 
Indiana” School Review, Jan. 1905, 
page 19. 
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result of such residence, would be found 
better equipped than the older brothers 
and sisters had been for actual entrance 
on the practical work of life into which 
four-fifths of them are promptly 
drafted.””® 


In conclusion of this article he states: 


“It would, in my judgment, be a great 
mistake to view the movement as 
purely an administrative rearrange- 
ment of our college work. The mean- 
ing of the matter seems to me much 
deeper than that. If I mistake not, it 
is one symptom simply but one fraught 
with immense potential consequences, 
of a renascense of communal interest in 
higher education, of which the first 
great wave gave us our noble state uni- 
versities and our agricultural and en- 
gineering schools.’’® 


And a year later, Brush tells us: 


“The movement is of popular origin 
and is based upon the recognition of 
the fact that the present high school 
graduation marks no real point in the 
student’s life, whereas such is distinctly 
evident toward the end of the sopho- 
more year in college. The dissatisfaction 
of the public springs from a realization 
that the high school graduate is brought 
neither to a satisfactory completion of 
preparation for the increasingly com- 
plex activities of modern life, nor to a 
point where he can choose the line of 
professional work he may desire to fol- 
low. The junior college seeks to give 


® James R. Angell, “The Junior College 
Movement in the High Schools,” School 
Review, May 1915, page 293. 

* James R. Angell, op. cit., page 302. 
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definiteness to the high school and im- 
prove its service to the community.” 


Here, in the writings of several ed- 
ucators over a period of nearly 50 
years, we find common agreement 
upon the fact that the junior college 
movement was supported by the 
people. These references were selected 
with a view to pointing up the influ- 
ence of the democratic ideal and tra- 
dition in the development of junior 
colleges. Even so, other social factors 
are mentioned. Education, while pro- 
vided for the masses in accordance 
with a democratic ideal, is, at the 
same time, provided for more con- 
crete reasons—the needs of the stu- 
dents. Social factors creating a need 
for this educational institution men- 
tioned in these quotations are: the 
need for the fullest development of 
the individual, the need for more edu- 
cation to enable the individual to 
cope with an increasingly complex 
social life, and the need for education 
which will fit the individual for direct 
entry into employment. 

These factors are all brought out 
by Blauch, who in 1923, stated that: 


“The years since the Civil War have 
been marked by amazing economic and 
social development. For education it 
has profound significance. On the one 
hand the increasingly complex social 
and economic situation demands a 
higher degree of training than ever be- 
fore, as well as a greater diffusion of 
such training. On the other hand, the 


7H. R. Brush, “The Junior College and 
the University,” School and Society, Sep- 
tember 1916, page 357. 
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development brings a desire on the 
part of more people for more train- 
ing.” There is increasingly a—“demand 
for training which is above the level of 
trade training but is not as far ad- 
vanced as that for the professions. It 
may be called for convenience semi- 
technical or semi-professional.” ° 


In this quotation we find that a 
specific type of vocational training has 
been assigned to junior colleges — 
training for semi-professions. ‘Thus, 
the terminal function is related to 
complex social life, a relationship that 
will be explained in more detail later. 

The complexity referred to is, of 
course, a result of the industrial revo- 
lution and the consequent improved 
methods of production, transporta- 
tion, and communication. 


“With technological developments, so- 
ciety has not needed to employ chil- 
dren and youth. This fact, in addition 
to economic prosperity, society’s faith 
in education, the desire of parents to 
give their children a better start in 
life has accounted for a development in 
education in the United States during 
the past five decades that is without 
precedent in history.’ 


In the foregoing statement, we 
have additional factors introduced. 
The statement points out the fact 
that education has a social value for 
members of our society. A people who 
thus value education would be ex- 


® L. E. Blauch, “Reorganization on Euro- 
pean Lines Appears Imminent,” School 
Life, December 1923, page 79. 

®*B. Lamar Johnson, “Junior College 
Trends,” School Review, December 1944, 
page 606. 
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pected to support a movement for ex- 
tending educational benefits—such as 
the junior college movement. It would 
also follow that if education is a social 
value, parents would seek to provide 
as much education as possible for 
their children. That technological 
progress has allowed more youth to 
attend school is supported by these 
figures: *° 

In 1890 3% of youth age 18 to 21 
were in college 

In 1940 15% of this age group were 
in college 

In 1890 only 7% of the youth of 
high school age were in high school. 

In 1940 66% of this age group were 

in high school. 
Even this rise in the educational level 
of the population must be considered 
a factor in the development of jun- 
ior colleges. With an increased level 
of education, more people were quali- 
fied for and demanding the educa- 
tional advantages offered by this in- 
stitution. The figures for the amount 
of increase of secondary education are 
striking. In 1940 the enrollment in our 
secondary school showed a 4000 per 
cent increase since 1880, while the to- 
tal population growth of the country 
for the same period is only about 150 
per cent." 

All responsibility for 
children and youth from the labor 
market cannot be ascribed to techno- 
logical developments. A humanitarian 
movement which developed in this 


removing 


10 B. Lamar Johnson, op. cit., page 606. 
11 Carl E. Seashore, op. cit., page 3. 
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country for this purpose, a movement 
which eventually resulted in child 
labor laws and compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, did its part for young 
people. Closely related to the move- 
ment, indeed a part of it, was the be- 
lief that childhood and youth should 
be a period of development and ad- 
justment, not a period of toil. Thus, 
the idea that society had an obliga- 
tion to its future generations came to 
be recognized. Still another factor 
operating to remove younger people 
from the factories was improved ma- 
chinery which not only required fewer 
workers, but also required more ma- 
ture workers for their operation. ‘Thus, 
youth was pushed back or held out 
of the labor market. Following this 
development, more extended educa- 
tion became a requirement for initial 
employment and, of course, the junior 
colleges were to provide this. The ex- 
tent to which school attendance by 
youth actually increased due to these 
and other factors is revealed in the 
following chart adapted from census 
data."* 
School attendance for the United 
States, 1900-1940: 
No. Attending 
School % 
2,443,204 26.9 
3,993,222 32.9 
3,816,057 34.0 


6,070,194 44.1 
7,228,648 49.2 


Date 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 


Number 

9,087,533 
10,918,225 
11,211,658 
13,724,546 
14,700,565 


Age 

15-20 
15-20 
15-20 
15-20 
15-20 


12 Bureau of the Census, “Sixteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States; Population,” Vol- 
ume IT, part I, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1943, page 37. 
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Another factor accompanying tech- 
nological development is the increased 
wealth of the people. Children are 
freed of the necessity of contributing 
to the support of the home and, there- 
by, have more time for an education. 
No doubt there are other factors 
which can be correlated with the in- 
dustrial revolution, but the net effect 
of these and the point to be made is 
that the age of initial employment has 
advanced to a point where most youth 
could pursue their educations beyond 
high school and, further, that this ad- 
ditional education is increasingly a re- 
quirement for initial employment. 


The increase in wealth introduces 
two additional factors which contri- 
bute to the success of the junior col- 
lege movement. This wealth creates 
demands for the expansion of our 
scientific technology, an expansion 
that can occur only with a more edu- 
cated public. Also, the workingmen 
demand for themselves, and especially 
for their children, a general cultural 
background which is in keeping with 
their incomes. 


“In a very large part of our population 
the struggle is not for bare subsistence 
but rather for the embellishment of this 
in an increasing order of luxuries. With 
the rise of these demands there must be 
corresponding education for the enjoy- 
ment and the production of them. One 
aspect of increasing wealth is the reali- 
zation of the workers in the fields of 
technology that, in the exercise of their 
occupational and avocational skills, life 
would be comparatively empty without 
a background of general education 
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commensurate with the skill, its respon- 
sibilities, and its returns.”** 


Thus far, technological improve- 
ments have been discussed largely in 
terms of their influence upon our 
youth. However similar effects upon 
adults have contributed to the de- 
velopment of junior colleges. With 
improved technology, there is more 
competition for the available jobs. 
Adults already employed require ad- 
ditional training in order to retain 
their positions or to qualify for pro- 
motions. The unemployed seek spe- 
cialized training as a means to em- 
ployment. For all workers, there has 
been a shortened work-day with a 
corresponding increase in leisure time. 
That this leisure could be devoted to 
developing vocational and avocational 
skills and to the improvement of the 
level of general education is an im- 
portant influence and 1s directly re- 
lated to education as a social value in 
our society. Not only do adults want 
education for their children, but many 
want to make up for the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity which they had 
in their youth. As young people were 
provided with more and better educa- 
tion, the older generations sought and 
found, in the junior college, an agency 
by which they could fill the gap be- 
tween their own education and that 
of succeeding generations. 

A further correlate of technologi- 
cal progress has been an increasing 
complexity of society, as previously 


18 Carl E. Seashore, op. cit., page 8. 
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mentioned. There has been a shift 
from the rural-farm to an urban-in- 
dustrial way of life. In a simple so- 
ciety, training for social life can be 
provided in the family; but with the 
increasing complexity of society, this 
training has been provided more and 
more by formal education. Adults 
who did not receive such training in 
their youth have to get it somewhere 
if they are to be effective members of 
a democratic society. Also, society 
has demanded more extensive popular 
participation in the political and in- 
tellectual life of the nation. According 
to Newton Richards,'* successful op- 
eration of representative political in- 
stitutions requires a citizenry capable 
of passing intelligent judgment on 
public issues, and demands intelligent 
participation in the determination of 
social policy. The people must receive 
training for this participation within 
our educational system if the family 
group can no longer provide it. 


The spread of knowledge, previ- 
ously indicated, calls for additional 
education of people. Not only has 
knowledge spread through the efforts 
of a broadened educational system 
and the opportunity for more people 
to participate in it, but knowledge has 
been increased and distributed by 
informal means. 


“Through recent developments in the 
services of the press and all other forms 


14 Newton Edwards, “Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Youth,” American Council 
on Education, Washington D.C., 1939. 
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of communication, the American pop- 
ulation is becoming world-conscious. 
The news of the morning now available 
to nearly every person, brings about an 
enlargement of personality, increasing 
knowledge of what is going on, and a 
corresponding increase in the demand 
for knowledge of what can and ought 
to be.” ** 


This world-consciousness has further 
influence upon the junior college 
movement by its relation to our 
democratic ideal of education. As a 
world power and the foremost advo- 
cate of democracy as a way of life, 
our nation must do everything pos- 
sible to implement the attainment of 
democratic ideals. If one of these 
ideals is equal and adequate educa- 
tional opportunity, then the people 
will support a movement to help at- 
tain it. Furthermore, world conscious- 
ness must include a realization of the 
importance of this nation to the free 
world, a realization that, if we are 
to maintain leadership, it can be ac- 
complished only through an educated 
people. 

The local nature of most junior 
colleges also is a factor in the develop- 
ment of the movement. The location 
of junior colleges, physically, is a geo- 
graphic problem, but their location 
with respect to centers of population, 
peculiar distributions of population, 
and with respect to other educational 
institutions, is an ecological, hence 
social consideration. One of the 
carlier writers mentioned continuing 


16 Carl E. Seashore, op. cit., page 8. 
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home influence over the student as a 
favorable factor. More important is 
the fact that the location of junior 
colleges in areas not immediately ac- 
cessible to a college or university al- 
lows more people to have the advan- 
tages of additional education. Many 
young people—and adults—cannot 
afford to go away from home for edu- 
cation and could not get it if it were 
not provided within their own com- 
munity. Eells says that “the evidence 
seems to suggest that from one-third 
to one-half of the students are en- 
joying college privileges which would 
not be theirs if the junior college 
were not giving it to them.’”*® 

Angell, also, opines: “A good deal cer- 
tainly can be said for the practical de- 
sirability of keeping for another year or 
two within the influence of the home 
boys and girls who otherwise might go 
to the colleges where their immaturity 
often exposes them to dangers which 
they would escape by longer residence 
at home. Moreover, a good many young 
people find it impossible to go away to 
college because of economic considera- 
tions, and still others are deterred from 
such attendance upon college, even 
when not actually prevented from it.”?” 


The establishment of junior colleges 
with such considerations in mind is, 
of course, an expression of the demo- 
cratic ideal previously discussed. 

Still another result of increasing 
knowledge and technological develop- 


16 Walter C. Eells, The Junior College, 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1931, page 230. 

17 James R. Angell, op. cit., page 294. 
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ments which bear on the junior col- 
lege movement is a changing popula- 
tion base of our society. The life-span 
of the individual has been increasing, 
the death-rate decreasing, so that we 
have more older people in our popu- 
lation than ever before. These people, 
naturally, want to work, thereby keep- 
ing young people away from jobs 
and in school. Where these people 
have retired they find education a 
means of developing new interests 
and skills. Because a man lives longer, 
he does not necessarily spend more 
years in the labor force — rather, the 
trend has been to enter the labor 
force at a later age. As a consequence, 
the average age of initial employment 
is about 21 or 22 years."* 


With this change, there has been 
a change in the occupational struc- 
ture itself. ‘The proportion of our pop- 
ulation working on farms has con- 
stantly declined. The majority of the 
workers who have left the farms are 
those in the category of farm labor- 
ers who will require training of some 
sort before finding employment in 
business or industry. Census data for 
the period 1870-1940 reveals a move- 
ment of workers from agricultural to 
non-agricultural pursuits—from farm 
to the factories, stores and offices.*® 


18 Walter C. Eells , op. cit., page 19. 

19 Bureau of the Census, “Sixteenth Cen- 
sus of the U. S., 1940; Comparative Occu- 
pational Statistics for the U.S., 1870-1940”; 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
1947, page 104. 
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This change necessarily results in in- 
creased urban dwelling, as previously 
discussed. In 1870 over 75 per cent of 
the labor force was engaged in the pro- 
duction of physical goods, that is, in 
agriculture, forestry and fishing, ex- 
traction of minerals, and manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries. Since 
1870, the trend is away from the pro- 
duction of goods and more toward 
distribution, service, transportation, 
communication, and trade. Important 
for the junior college movement is the 
fact that these fields of endeavor 
which are expanding require for ini- 
tial entry an educational or experience 
background comparable to that pro- 
vided by the junior college. 

When young people are denied the 
opportunity of permanent employ- 
ment, if they do not continue in 
school, there is evidence that many 
of them turn to criminal pursuits. 
Persons 17 to 22 years of age are 
arrested more frequently than those 
of any other age group.” It is argued 
that these criminals, or potential crim- 
inals, could be diverted into useful 
citizenship by making available to 
them educational opportunities. An in- 
telligent public would be expected to 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
place young people in an educational 
rather than a penal institution. Per- 
haps support of the junior college 


20 Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Uni- 
form Crime Reports,” Vol. XVII, No. 2, 
Annual Bulletin 1946, U. S. Govt. Prin. 
Office, Washington, 1947, page 121. 
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movement is one way to accomplish 
this. 

In the preceding discussion, it has 
been suggested that the junior col- 
lege movement ‘has been successful 
because it received popular support, 
and that this support was attributed 
to a real need which the people felt 
for such an educational institution. 
A number of social and economic 
factors have contributed to this need, 
but most are reducible to improved 
technology and the spread of knowl- 
edge. A changing occupational struc- 
ture exhibited many effects on the 
movement, both by providing time 
for educational pursuits and by mak- 
ing such pursuits necessary and prof- 
itable for youth and adult alike. That 
the people acted to provide for these 
educational needs is attributed to a 
democratic tradition and ideal of 
education for everyone, in accordance 
with his individual needs and abilities. 
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General Trends in Curriculum Development 


in Liberal Arts Colleges 
MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


TREMENDOUS forces move in and 
through human society in these our 
times. Each, in its own way, drives in 
upon our centers of learning and cul- 
ture, the liberal arts colleges and upon 
the high schools from which their stu- 
dents come. Each of them and all to- 
together tend to upset balance, to pro- 
duce uneasy questioning, to generate 
problems, to start boiling ferments of 
ideas and activities, to set teachers and 
students alike into, at best, a state of 
uneasy equilibrium and, at worst, con- 
fusion and despair. Wars, depressions, 
the discoveries of science, the inven- 
tion of gadgets and gimmicks in trans- 
portation and communication, the 
restless migration of peoples, the 
mighty flow of creativity in the arts, 
the whirlwinds of conflicting political, 
economic, and social philosophies, the 
emergence of the United States as a 
dominant world power, ail these bore 
in upon the colleges. One clear re- 
sult is that the college curriculum has 
been given more careful study in the 
past five years than in the previous 
50, and this study has led to a na- 
tionwide welter of experiment. I shall 
attempt merely to state a few sug- 
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gestions concerning what seem to be 
important trends. 

(1) As the great winds, born in the 
high Sierra, blow down upon the 
deserts and the coastal plains, so the 
hourly, daily, yearly accumulation of 
knowledge born in University, govern- 
mental and industrial research centers 
move in a steady downdraft into the 
arts colleges, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools. The hidden and the 
erudite of yesteryear become the com- 
monplace of the present; they shift to 
ever lower levels. Any study of subject 
matter and materials in any field over 
a half century will show that the high 
school freshman now is being taught 
concepts, facts and principles with 
which the college senior dealt in 1900. 
I am confident that in another 50 
years fifth graders will learn some- 
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thing of the theory of relativity; the 
quantum theory; the educational phil- 
osophies of Mr. Dewey and Mr. Hut- 
chins; the art not only of Leonardo 
da Vinci but of Picasso and Matisse, as 
well as the political theories of Marx, 
Roosevelt, and Eisenhower. 


This pressure of knowledge from 
graduate research profoundly affects 
the arts college curriculum. It con- 
stantly overloads it with new materials, 
and with new vocabularies. It not only 
jams up established courses but forces 
us to proliferate with new ones, some- 
times to the point of absurdity with 
a single university arts college offering 
1200 courses. This trend brings reac- 
tion. It forces faculty to try to do three 
things: (a) to review subject matter 
material and find what to keep and 
what to discard. Discarding is done 
by “bucking” the excess to the high 
schools and requiring it for future 
preparation of students, or by throw- 
ing it overboard; (b) to struggle with 
integration and synthesis, trying to tie 
together in survey courses, integrated 
courses, conceptual courses, case 
studies, core courses and the like, ma- 
terials from all the disciplines that 
have been academically “blown to 
smithereens” by specialization. This 
drive towards unification is called the 
General Education Movement. (c) to 
revise and elaborate the traditional 
courses in English grammar, rhetoric, 
and composition into fascinating ex- 
periments with Communications. In 
these we are gradually improving our 
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techniques of teaching the mastery of 
reading, writing, and speaking. Of 
great significance is the fact that we 
are at last adding to these basics the 
investigation of what students in 
liberal arts learn from listening and 
viewing. With radio and television 
bombarding all of us all of our waking 
hours,—not to mention teachers’ 
voices from dull drone to exciting mel- 
lifluence, along with all of the so- 
called audio-visual aids in our arts 
colleges classrooms — English and 
speech teachers are teaming with psy- 
chologists and semanticists to learn 
how to open wider the dams of intake 
and outlet in students. 


(2) The rise of the United States 
to a primary world power is generat- 
ing profound changes in arts college 
curriculums. Liberal education and 
the liberally educated are changing 
their angle of focus. Without in any 
way abandoning our study of the great 
cultures of Europe with their rich an- 
cestry in Greece and Rome, we are 
widening our view to encompass the 
arts, literatures, languages, sciences, 
and social sciences of the whole world. 
UNESCO, Point Four, the Fullbright 
and George Varden Acts and innu- 
erable voluntary organizations are 
sending our arts college teachers by 
the hundreds and our students by the 
thousands every year to teach and 
study in most of the areas this side of 
the Iron Curtain, and reciprocally are 
bringing professors and scholars to our 
campuses and our high schools. Lib- 
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eral education as a highway to inter- 
national understanding, to peace, and 
to world citizenship is becoming a 
curricular sine qua non. Arabic and 
Hindustani, Portuguese and Man- 
darin, Burmese and the dialects of 
Micronesia and Polynesia may well, 
in time, become as familiar in our 
teaching as French, German and 
Spanish. Russian is a must whether we 
learn to sit down in peace or lock in 
combat. Our sciences will increasingly 
reveal the seamless web of world life— 
geologically, biologically, botanically, 
economically, politically, socially, and 
culturally and will endeavor to satisfy 
the everlasting hunger of men and 
women to know their world. Thus 
from the far corners of the earth and 
the people in them, new knowledge 
pours and will continue to pour in 
upon us as it does from research. This 
outpouring will compel us to keep 
everlastingly at the task of curriculum 
revision, by elimination, by adding 
courses, by infusing old ones with new 
and heady wines of learning and of 
lore, and by synthesis and resynthesis. 

(3) The third major force operat- 
ing to change high school and college 
curriculums is the continuing wide 
‘and deep investigations by psycholo- 
gists, educational researchers, and 
others into the personalities, the sys- 
tems of mental functions, the abilities 
and interests, attitudes and aptitudes 
of those whom we teach. As findings 
from these researchers accumulate, as 
they are applied in school and college 
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student personnel centers, we are 
forced to abandon the old notions that 
intelligence is a unitary and simple 
dynamic; that it can be measured by 
pencil and paper tests alone; or that 
it can be registered by an I. Q. ora 
percentile score on a “psychological’ 
test and the student permanently 
branded thereby as “bright” or 
“dumb.” Instead we are being forced 
to conclude that there are many kinds 
of effective systems of mental func- 
tions, many intelligences. Some of 
these, such as social, aesthetic, scien- 
tific, administrative, military, political, 
have already been grossly identified. 
So far as the studies have gone, it is 
found that each in itself is a complex, 
and probably can later be broken into 
differentiated sub-intelligences. We 
have no evidence of significant corre- 
lations among the various intelligences, 
and there appears to be in some cases 
a mutual exclusiveness as, for example, 
between analytical and dissective 
power on the one hand and creative 
power on the other. 

The implications and applications 
of these discoveries to arts college cur- 
riculum making are many and varied. 
Arts college faculties are more and 
more making studies of their students 
to find out how alike and how dif- 
ferent they are in their intelligences, 
abilities, and interests. They are seek- 
ing always for the common core of 
learning that all or most may profit 
by, and, at the same time are recog- 
nizing that full and fruitful liberal 
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education of one student will demand 
a quite different curriculum from that 
of another. To discover what variant 
programs should be developed new, or 
what old ones improved, the college 
faculties are leaning more and more 
heavily upon personnel specialists, 
psychologists, and colleagues in edu- 
cation in their struggles with curric- 
ulum revision. Out of these collab- 
orations are coming new courses in 
mental hygiene, personal adjustment, 
newly designed laboratory and studio, 
shop and field experience projects that 
illuminate and liberalize. The facul- 
ties are issuing materials and teachings 
in the intimacies of marriage, home 
and family life, in recreation, in home 
crafts and gardening and other learn- 
ings that give color and tone to living 
at the crest of our times. This func- 
tional concept of liberal arts is be- 
ginning to show not only in syllabi 
and texts but in course titles as well. 

(4) My fourth and final point, in 
this brief estimate of curriculum 
trends, in effect is a summary of sum- 
maries. Under the impact of speciali- 
zation, of the demands of students and 
parents for “practical” courses, with 
the emergence of the United States 
as a world power, with the picking up 
of new knowledge of beth subject 
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matters and of students and their 
powers of learning, the arts colleges 
and their faculties have been put 
definitely on the spot. They must de- 
fend the liberal and the humanistic, 
the old disciplines and the new func- 
tions. In consequence, they turn more 
and more to evaluation, to the assess- 
ment of results of all that they teach 
and all that they do in and through 
their curriculums. They dare no 
longer call only upon tradition and 
authority to justify them and their 
work. Hence, increasingly, arts col- 
leges are making studies not only of 
the current crop of students but of 
alumni. They are trying to find out 
from former students what they got 
of liberal values from their college 
work, and what they missed of what 
they needed in the long swing of post- 
college life. The faculties are, there- 
fore, calling upon survey specialists, 
statisticians, analysts, and evaluators 
to help them make these studies. And 
they are feeding back to administra- 
tion and staff their findings in order 
that curriculum revisions may be made 
on as sound a basis as possible. 

These four trends in the general re- 
vision of the curriculums of the arts 


colleges appear to me to be the present 
paramount ones. 





Cooperative Technical Education—Pro and Con 
HAROLD P. RODES 


WHETHER YOUR college should un- 
dertake a plan for cooperative educa- 
tion has probably concerned you, since 
programs of cooperative education in 
junior colleges which offer terminal 
curriculums have often been discussed. 

Let us lay the problem wide open 
and let you view some of the pros and 
cons of cooperative technical educa- 
tion. 

In the fall of 1828 a small group of 
Cincinnatians founded the Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute. In the words of the 
Charter granted shortly thereafter by 
the Ohio Legislature, the Institute was 
established ‘“‘to advance the best in- 
terests of the Mechanics, Manufactur- 
ers, and Artizans, by the more general 
diffusion of useful knowledge to these 
important classes of the community.” 
For the past 125 years it has been the 
primary responsibility of the faculty 
and administrative staff of O.M.I. to 
fulfill this objective as effectively as 
possible for the youth, adults, and in- 
dustries of Greater Cincinnati. We are 
proud to number among the industrial 
leaders who have studied at O.M.I. 
such men as Thomas A. Edison, R. K. 
LeBlond, and Edward A. Muller, the 
last two of these being pioneers in the 
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development of the Machine Tool In- 
dustry. 


There are many educational devices 
and techniques available for establish- 
ing a close working relationship be- 
tween a junior college and the com- 
panies which it serves through term- 
inal courses. Among the more obvious 
devices are the following: 


1. Inviting qualified representatives 
from Industry to provide lectures and 
demonstrations on certain phases of 
their specialties. 

2. Arranging inspection trips for stu- 
dents and faculty to visit appropriate 
plants in the vicinity. 

3. Appointing advisory committees of 
experts from Industry to make sugges- 
tions for the development and improve- 
ment of certain courses and curriculums. 

4, Drawing upon Industry for quali- 
fied part-time and full-time faculty 
members. 

5. Encouraging interested representa- 
tives from both labor and management 
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COOPERATIVE TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


to take an active part in the affairs of 
the college, whether it be through mem- 
bership on the Board or through donat- 
ing cash, equipment, or services for spec- 
cific purposes, etc. 

The techniques described above are 
certainly not new. They have been 
employed by a number of colleges 
for many years. However, there is 
another technique for developing a 
close relationship with Industry which 
is not as widely used by institutions of 
higher learning, nor by the junior col- 
lege in particular, This is the coopera- 
tive plan of technical education. 

Located in the City of Cincinnati 
whose University founded the “Co-op 
Plan” in 1906, the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute with its dedication to the 
services of Industry maintains a staff 
which has had considerable experience 
with cooperative education of the 
junior college variety. Let’s begin with 
the “pros” of junior college “co-op” 
training. 


THE PROS OF COOPERATIVE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


From the student’s standpoint, the 
cooperative plan has both educational 
and financial advantages. Education- 
ally, the motivation provided by the 
opportunity to relate constantly the 
activities in the plant to those in the 
classroom is no less than amazing. The 
student in Machine Design who oper- 
ates, maintains, or does the drafting 
for the production of a modern ma- 
chine has an appreciation of the de- 
tails of design which cannot be ob- 
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tained as effectively without such 
practical experience. Financially, the 
cooperative plan provides a source of 
income to the high school graduate 
and veteran who might otherwise find 
it impossible or difficult to obtain a 
college education. Our students at 
O. M. I. alternate each month 
throughout the two-year program be- 
tween periods of study at the Institute 
and periods of employment on related 
jobs in Industry. For this employment 
they receive anywhere from $1,000 to 
$2,500 per year, depending largely 
upon the nature of their skill, experi- 
ence, and responsibilities on the job. 

The participating companies bene- 
fit from the cooperative plan by hav- 
ing available for key technical posi- 
tions a constant supply of competent 
and confident personnel who know 
“how” as well as “why” in terms of 
a specific company’s products or serv- 
ices. Although there is no obligation 
for a student and his company to 
maintain their relationship beyond the 
two-year cooperative period, about 75 
per cent of our students remain with 
their respective cooperative companies 
after graduation. In most cases a grad- 
uate has excellent opportunities with 
his “co-op” company because he has 
acquired familiarity, seniority, and im- 
portant friendships during his coop- 
erative training. Moreover, he is im- 
mediately productive to the company 
on a full-time basis without the break- 
ing-in period essential to other new 
employees. 
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From the standpoint of the college 
itself, there are certain advantages of 
the cooperative plan. First of all, there 
is no better medium of public relations 
than personal contact. The “co-op” 
plan by its very nature involves con- 
tinual contact between various indi- 
viduals connected with the college and 
the company, such as the company’s 
supervisors, foremen, and employment 
personnel, and the college’s students, 
faculty, and administrators. These 
close personal ties frequently result 
in generous acts on the part of the 
company, including donations of 


equipment and money to the college 
for specific purposes. 


Of interest to the junior colleges 


which are either experiencing or 
expecting a shortage of classroom 
and laboratory facilities is the fact that 
the cooperative plan makes use of the 
physical plant twice as efficiently as 
the regular plan. Since only one-half 
of the student body is in college at any 
time, a tremendous saving of space 
and equipment is effected. Stated dif- 
ferently, this means that a junior col- 
lege with a physical plant and instruc- 
tional staff geared to handle 500 stu- 
dents can actually handle 1,000 stu- 
dents at relatively little additional cost. 
This situation is of particular signifi- 
cance to those junior colleges which 
must depend upon tuition as a major 
source of income, for the income from 
tuition can thus be doubled. 


If the proof of the pudding is truly 
in the eating, the proof of any educa- 
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tional program is in the success of its 
graduates at achieving the objectives 
of the program. A recent survey of the 
graduates of the two-year cooperative 
programs of the Ohio Mechanics In- 
stitute indicates that they are holding 
responsible positions in Industry as 
draftsmen, technicians, tool and die 
designers, industrial engineers, produc- 
tion supervisors and managers, plant 
superintendents, technical salesmen, 
service engineers, contractors, etc. The 
graduates who completed their coop- 
erative training less than five years ago 
are earning an average of $4,121 per 
year, while the graduates of more 
than five years ago are earning an 
average of $6,228 per year with a 
number earning more than $20,000. 


THE CONS OF COOPERATIVE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Having discussed the major ad- 
vantages of cooperative technical edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, industry, and the junior college, 
it is only fair that we should now ad- 
mit some of its weaknesses. After sev- 
eral years of experience as the adminis- 
trative head of one of the few colleges 
which operate entirely on the coopera- 
tive plan; the writer must confess that 
all is not a bed of roses. Otherwise, 
every junior college in the United 
States would be operating its terminal 
programs on a “co-op”’ basis. 

The major headache of cooperative 
technical education stems from the 
fact that the college assumes some of 
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the same risks which confront its co- 
operating companies, particularly the 
business cycle. At the present time 
there are many more excellent coop- 
erative jobs available than there are 
qualified students to fill them. On the 
other side of the cycle, a depression 
means more qualified students than 
appropriate cooperative jobs. This lat- 
ter situation, however, is partially off- 
set by distributing the cooperative stu- 
dents throughout a wide variety of 
“e“ypanies within the industrial com- 
munity and also by the farsighted 
policy of some companies and unions 
in assigning a number of specified 
positions to “co-ops” regardless of 
economic conditions. 


The major key to the success or 
failure of a cooperative education pro- 
gram lies with the industrial coordi- 
nators who are responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a close work- 
ing relationship between the college 
and the participating companies. A 
top-notch coordinator can make many 
important friends for the college; a 
poor coordinator can wreck many 
years of effort overnight. The selection 
of coordinators who have an adequate 
understanding of both educational and 
industrial practices and problems is 
extremely important and difficult. 


It is apparent that the great ma- 
jority of faculty members in a coop- 


erative college must not only be gifted 
teachers but also masters at applying 
the subject matter in their field of spe- 
cialization to industrial situations. The 
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current shortage of competent teachers 
in almost every subject field renders it 
even more difficult to attract and hold 
instructors who have the essential pre- 
requisites of academic as well as prac- 
tical training and experience. One ray 
of hope in this situation is the part- 
time or fulltime use of engineers and 
industrialists who are nearing retire- 
ment age but are no longer concerned 
about the differential in wages be- 
tween Industry and Education. 


The final disadvantage of the co- 
operative plan of education in a 
junior college concerns student activi- 
ties. Because so many students are em- 
ployed during the working hours of 
the day, it is essential that activities 
involving the entire student body take 
place in the evening. In response to 
queries about athletics from prospec- 
tive students, our Director of Admis- 
sions takes keen delight in replying 
that both the University of Chicago 
and the Ohio Mechanics Institute 
have found it desirable to concentrate 
on more important things than inter- 
collegiate athletics. Actually, it is pos- 
sible to engage in intramural athletics 
as well as those inter-collegiate sports 
in which both practice and games can 
take place at night, such as basketball, 
softball, ice hockey, boxing, wrestling, 
gymnastics, and swimming. 

Despite the disadvantages of coop- 
erative education cited above, the 
writer is firmly convinced that for the 
high school graduate who is reason- 
ably sure of the industrial field he 
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wishes to enter, cooperative education 
has many advantages which easily out- 
weigh its disadvantages. As a means 
of providing the most efficient and 
economical preparation for a technical 
career in American Industry, it cannot 
be surpassed. Proof of this fact lies 
not only in the increasing popularity 
of cooperative training among stu- 
dents, but also in the increasing par- 
ticipation of industrial concerns. In 
addition to the many local companies, 
such as Cincinnati Milling Machines, 
Formica, Cincinnati Gas and Electric, 
Lunkenheimer Valve, and LeBlond 
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Machine Tool, a number of national 
concerns with plants in the Cincin- 
nati area have recently established 
cooperative training programs with 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute. These 
include Westinghouse, RCA, Allis- 
Chalmers, General Motors, IBM and 
Kroger. In this 125th year of O.M.I.’s 
service to the ““Mechanics, Manufac- 
turers, and Artizans’ of this region, it 
is most appropriate that companies of 
this caliber should be added to those 
which have believed in and partici- 
pated in cooperative technical educa- 
tion for many years. 
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Music Is Not a “Frill” 





RUSSELL A. SCHWEJDA 


MUSIC, once considered a “‘frill’’ on 
the total education program, has 
risen in the last 20 years to a position 
of equal importance with other aca- 
demic curriculums. It is no longer re- 
garded with condescension by many 
educators. Instead, educators and ad- 
ministrators have realized the social 
and moral values of music to each in- 
dividual. 


The stimulus which propelled music 
to its new state of importance and 
necessity may have arisen from the 
people who demanded recreational 
music for their children or sought it 
in community functions. It might 
have begun with the young people of 
grade, high school, and college level 
who demanded it as an educational 
endeavor along with other academic 
courses. Or it may possibly have 
started with the administrator who 
slowly recognized music as a strong 
socializing force in our society. What- 
ever the reason, music now plays an 
important role in education, and its 
recently acquired importance and its 
indisputable value should be con- 
tinued. 

In all schools in the country where 
enrollment is small, the music teacher 
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faces the problem of development of 
musical organizations and activities 
because of the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of talented or interested students. 
The small community college is no 
exception in this respect. 

This article will deal with only one 
aspect of a musical program, L.e., 
choral work in this type of institution. 
Lacking able instrumentalists, it is 
in the vocal field that the music in- 
structor can enlist the efforts of any 
and all students to form a worthwhile 
beginning element of a music depart- 
ment which will be of value to stu- 
dents, school, and community. In the 
small junior college the music educa- 
tor may be easily discouraged from 
building musical organizations and 
providing musical activities because 
the small student body does not yield 
a sufficient number of students to par- 
ticipate voluntarily in these functions. 
Yet it is necessary that such activities 
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be there for the benefit of school and 
student. 

The first consideration of the music 
instructor in the community college is, 
of course, the academic music curric- 
ulum. He should recognize the fact 
that classes in this field will be com- 
paratively small, since only a small 
percentage of students have the apti- 
tude, special skills, and preparatory 
background required in music at the 
college level for performance or study. 
The smaller the student body, the 
smaller will be the number of students 
qualified to undertake the music cur- 
riculum. 

But even though enrollment in 
these academic classes is small, there 


are other possibilities for organization 


and development of musical activities 
which do not necessarily limit the 
enrollment to the students gifted with 
musical skills, or only to those en- 
rolled in music classes. The first and 
most important of such activities is a 
singing organization. Here again the 
music educator can be easily dis- 
couraged unless a rapid adjustment is 
made to fit the situation of his particu- 
lar school. It is obvious that the com- 
munity college where enrollment is 
limited will not produce the number 
of talented or trained singers to make 
possible a complement for a choral 
organization of professional caliber. 
The only alternative left is to enlist 
the aid of any and all students regard- 
less of ability. It should be evident 
that the first goal is to interest people 


. selections 
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in singing, with a limited amount of 
consideration given to quality of work 
at the outset. The next question is how 
to encourage non-music students to 
participate in a singing group. This 
problem was the first the writer found 
necessary to attack when beginning 
work at Casper Junior College. With 
an enrollment of nearly 300 students, 
only 20 students answered the first 
call for singers, and there was no 
desirable balance of sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and basses. The first concern 
was to increase among those few 
singers the desire and interest in sing- 
ing and to sustain such interest to keep 
the group together and functioning 
as a performing choral organization. 
Very few students had the ability to 
read music quickly and easily, and 
the voice quality of the group as a 
whole was far from desirable. 


SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


However, with a careful choice of 
music, consideration being given to 
which could be learned 
easily and quickly for performance, 
the singers shortly developed a sense 
of accomplishment, and at that time 
the situation became ripe for introduc- 
tion of newer and more difficult ma- 
terial. With the first group of singers 
it was necessary to alter goals for a 
limited period of time, and instead, 
develop a sincere sense of humor in 
spite of much mediocre work. The 
organization had to be made fun for 
participants, especially when most 








MUSICIS NOTA ‘‘FRILL’’ 


members were students with no musi- 
cal training nor vocal experience of a 
formal nature. The non-music stu- 
dents had not joined the organization 
to be subjected immediately to dili- 
gent and concentrated rehearsal rou- 
tine, but in a good many cases were 
“feeling out” the situation and the 
music instructor. It wasn’t too long 
before the word obviously was passed 
on to other students that the organiza- 
tion was a pleasurable and interesting 
extracurricular activity where out- 
standing talent was not necessary. 
(This fact was also stressed in pub- 
licity before the chorus was formed. ) 
By the end of the first year the choir 
enrollment had doubied. As people 
came to ask whether they might still 
join the choir, they were readily ad- 
mitted and encouraged. Of course, 
there were instances now and then 
when a person admitted was incap- 
able of part singing. Such a member 
was contacted privately, given a tact- 
ful explanation, and unobtrusively 
dropped from the organization. 
The group was informed at the be- 
ginning that the chorus was to be a 
performing organization which would 
represent the school in the commu- 
nity. In other words, there was a pur- 
pose in rehearsals each week, as op- 
posed to singing strictly “for fun.” 
Obviously, a certain amount of the 
success of the foregoing theories de- 
pends on the personality of the choral 
director. In a good many cases, the 


non-music students will not have the 
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intense interest usually exhibited by 
music majors, but yet these students 
can be stimulated to put forth ener- 
getic effort beyond their own realiza- 
tions by a director who challenges 
them both mentally and physically. 


TEST USED AS STIMULUS 


Ordinarily, the majority of students 
enrolling in the small junior college 
have little or no contact with the 
music division. Since it was felt that 
this fact held important significance, 
it was decided to incorporate the Sea- 
shore Tests of Musical Talents in the 
battery of entrance tests given to all 
entering freshmen at Casper Junior 
College. This was the quickest way to 
contact almost every student at the 
beginning of the year, and talk with 
each one in a personal way with 
something tangible to discuss. Inas- 
much as the test is far from conclusive 
in its results, and may be totally un- 
related to the interests of many stu- 
dents, it still serves the purpose of ac- 
quainting them with the fact that the 
college has a music department, and 
gives the music director an opportun- 
ity to introduce himself and his work 
to them. Also important is the fact 
that the pitch test and one or two 
others of the Seashore series gives a 
good factual argument in persuading 
students to join the college singing 
organization. 

The old “tryout” system will not 
work with non-music students who 
may show some interest in a singing 
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organization. Some directors may dis- 
agree vehemently with the foregoing 
statement, insisting that a good choral 
group cannot be had unless the voices 
are carefully chosen and tested. How- 
ever, since recruiting of students for 
a beginning singing organization is 
obviously the primary concern, a 
number of ideals and _ perfectionist 
theories must be laid aside for a time. 
These ideals need not be ignored for 
long, since once the membership and 
interest of the group is well estab- 
lished, outstanding musical achieve- 
ment and performance become a de- 
sire of most members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Interest of graduating members of 
the choir awakened the writer to the 
realization that recruiting adults of 
the community was a worthwhile pro}- 
ect. At least a dozen members each 
year, people who had gone to work 
in the community, had married, or 
were still available for some reason, 
expressed a desire to return and sing 
with the organization each Wednes- 
day evening. Permission was granted 
with the stipulation that regular at- 
tendance was the major requirement. 
Since that practice :was established, it 
was found that the first and most 
effective means of enlisting the aid of 
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outsiders was to encourage student 
members of the choir to bring along 
friends of their own age who liked to 
sing. The Casper choir has been aug- 
mented each year by about 20 per 
cent with the enrollment of these non- 
student members. 


Other means of adult recruitment 
which have proved successful were 
newspaper articles, “plugs” on radio 
news broadcasts, personal contact, 
and personal letters. Goodwill has 
been promoted and maintained with 
a personal letter of thanks to adult 
members at the end of each year, ex- 
pressing the director’s appreciation for 
their help. 


For the current school year, the col- 
lege choir boasts a membership of ap- 


proximately 100 out of a total en- 
rollment of 243 day school students. 
There still is not the most desirable 
balance of parts, but the important 
fact is that the young people in the 
organization enjoy singing and have 
a sense of satisfaction in being a part 
of a worthwhile organization and in 
doing something for the school. Many 
of them have added much to their 
cultural exper:ence by developing an 
interest in an activity which had pre- 
viously been foreign to them. 











Student Corrals 


R. O. HAHN 


THREE YEARS ago our faculty was as 
excited and enthusiastic as any other 
about the General Education Study 
in California. Extra meetings, trips to 
other schools, reports by our presi- 
dent, and the summer workshops were 
all welcome orientation to us. 


After we had become thoroughly 
familiar with the objectives and pro- 
posed course of the entire study, we 
wondered how our “smaller unit” 
with 130 students enrolled and fac- 
ulty of 20 full and part-time in- 
structors might make its contribution. 
Our one advantage, that of a small 
student-teacher ratio, had been ob- 
vious for several years, but it was not 
until the stimulus of B. Lamar John- 
son and the Southern California 
Junior College Association was pro- 
vided that we began to examine our- 
selves as potential contributors. 


Two of our instructors hit upon the 
idea of introducing general education 
to the student body through a series 
of group discussions which we en- 
titled “The Corral.” They were to be 
held during school time with attend- 
ance voluntary both on the part of 
students and faculty. A committee of 
campus student leaders took the in- 
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“SHAKESPEARE IN CHAPS" is the title 
of a previous article written by ROBERT O. 
HAHN and published in the Educational 
Theatre Journal. The author serves as In- 
structor in Psychology, Education, Speech, 
and Drama at Antelope Valley Junior Col- 
lege ar | is also the founder of the "Desert 
Players" at Lancaster and director of the 
Historical Pageant in Antelope Valley. 





itiative in setting up a schedule, with 
the choice of topics to be determined 
by vote of the student body. 

From several suggested topics, the 
students chose three for their first 
series : 

1. To make friends and have more 
and better associations with people. 

2. To become good citizens with in- 
telligent ideas about the duties and 
responsibilities involved. 

3. To speak and write better. 

One of the faculty members, at the 
request of the students, was to act as 
moderator, with at least two other 
junior college teachers in attendance 
as resource persons. 

The objectives of the first series were 
to acquaint the students generally with 
the larger aspects of junior college 
life, to attempt to point out solutions 
to personal problems, and more spe- 
cifically, to consider the question of 
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general education. An average of 
30 students attended the first meet- 
ings and discussed the topics enthus- 
with profit 


jastically, considerable 


both for themselves and the faculty. 
After a brief introduction, free ques- 
tions and answers comprised most of 


the hour. 

An evaluation meeting with partici- 
pating students was held afier the 
series. The eager response and unani- 
mous desire to continue the Corrals 
well rewarded our efforts. Members 
of the Alpha Iota Honor Society ex- 
pressed the desire to sponsor the Cor- 
dis- 
cussions during the following school 
year. They considered the general 
topic, “Our Community,” as of great- 


rals and themselves chair the 


est interest because these junior col- 
lege students (in most cases) fully 
realized that they were ending their 
vears of formal education and were 
about to enter the community as con- 
tributing citizens. Several sub-topics 
were presented to the students, who 
promptly selected the following for 
consideration : 


1. Vocational opportunities. 

2. Recreational opportunities. 

3. Educational facilities. 

4. Incorporation of the City of Lan- 
caster (a current problem of our local 
citizenry ) . 


By then interest in the community 
at large had been aroused in the 
meetings, and prominent citizens in 
each of the above areas were invited 
to attend, either as members of a 
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panel, resource persons, or as guests. 
Representatives of the press and per- 
sonnel of the local radio station were 
also in attendance. 

It was felt that several techniques 
have proved effective in sustaining the 
interest of the student body in the 
Corral-type of discussions. First, the 
discussions were well planned in ad- 
vance by a small committee; thev 
were held only four times during the 
school year so as not to crowd an al- 
ready tight calendar; and finally the 
time limit of one hour was observed, 
with 
follow-ups. 


classroom discussions used as 
What has been accomplished? For 
one thing, the discussions have given 
impetus to the Alpha Iota Group 
which might have become an in- 
active society without a challenging 
purpose. Most important, the student 
body’s integration has been reinforced, 
and every student in attendance has 
been given the opportunity to express 
himself on worthwhile topics. The stu- 
dents seem most impressed with the 
amount of practical information re- 
ceived in answers to their questions. 
Finally, the community has become 
more aware of our junior college as 
a contributing force to our town. 
Already future plans for the dis- 
cussion groups are under way. A 
series of topics on international un- 
derstanding has been suggested. Also, 
direction has been given to the group's 
becoming a working body on a pro}- 
ect for more effective organization of 
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youth in the community. To proceed 
from a discussion group to one of 
action is the ultimate goal in such 
projects. 

Antelope Valley Junior College 1s 
claiming nothing novel or inventive 
about our Corrals. ‘They are the best 
answer to the problem of stimulating 
general education in our particular 


area. It is not expected that a tradi- 
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tion has been established, nor that the 
Corrals provide the pat solution to 


our problems. However, the technique 


has captured the initiative of some 
campus leaders, the enthusiasm of a 
fair percentage of the student body, 
and the participation of the various 
arms of our educational systems 

student, faculty, administrators, and 
the community—-and in a most demo- 


cratic manner. 





Some Aspects of the 
Status of Junior Colleges 
9n the United States 


E. A. LICHTY 


Director of Division of Junior College Education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


ALTHOUGH the first public junior 
college was established in Joliet, Illi- 
nois, in 1901, it was not until 30 years 
later that the state enacted legisla- 
tion legalizing the establishment of 
the junior college in the state. This 
1931 law gave cities over 500,000 
right to “manage 


population the 
and provide for the maintenance of 
not more than one junior college, con- 


sisting of or offering not more than 
two years of college work beyond the 
four-year course of accredited high 
schools, as a part of the public school 
system of the city.’” 
This law applied only to the city of 
Chicago and did not recognize the 
five downstate junior colleges then 
in existence. 

In 1937 the General Assembly en- 
acted legislation providing for the 


1 Illinois School Code, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, 1931, p. 128. 


establishment of a junior college by 
the board of education in districts 
having a population of from 10,000 
to 200,000. This law provided that 
districts having less than 25,000 popu- 
lation would have to have a refer- 
endum vote authorizing the establish- 
ment of the junior college, while in 
districts having between 25,000 and 
200,000 population, only a resolution 
of the board would be needed. It also 
validated the junior colleges already 
in existence. The advice of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was 
also required. This provision might 
be interpreted to be the first step to- 
ward recognizing the junior college as 
part of the state public school system. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made since 1937 to secure state 
aid for the junior college. The most 
recent legislation, passed in 1951, 
made three important advances in the 
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junior college movement. First, it pro- 
vided that the board of education in 
any district maintaining a high school 
and having a population of over 10,- 
000 might, after receiving the ap- 
proval of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and securing a 
majority vote of the electorate, estab- 
lish and maintain a junior college 
offering general education including 
pre-professional curriculums and train- 
ing in occupational activities. This 
provision definitely recognized the 
junior college as a part of the public 
school system of the state. Second, the 
law provided that the board may levy 
a tax of not to exceed 17.5 cents on 
the one hundred dollar valuation of 
all the taxable property in the district 
for the maintenance of the junior col- 
lege. In addition, a tax of 7.5 cents 
on the one hundred dollar valuation 
may be levied by referendum vote for 
building purposes. Third, boards of 
education in districts not maintaining 
junior colleges may pay tuition costs 
of resident students attending junior 
college in another district providing 
such action has been approved by a 
majority vote of the electorate in a 
previous election. Such tuition costs 
may not exceed the per capita cost of 
maintaining the junior college. This 
important provision makes a junior 
college education available to all high 
school graduates of the state at public 
expense. 


It can be seen that the initiative for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
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the junior college has been left at the 
local level. The legislation thus far 
enacted might be said to be “permis- 
sive and regulatory” in that it per- 
mits the local district to establish and 
maintain the junior college with only 
slight regulation by the office of the 
state superintendent. 

The public junior colleges outside 
the city of Chicago are all located 
with the high school and are governed 
by the same general administration. 
There is in all of them a separate ad- 
ministrator, who spends part or all of 
his time administering the junior col- 
lege as a unit of the public school 
system. All of the junior colleges of 
the state require high school gradua- 
tion as a prerequisite for entrance, 
thus making them strictly post high 
school institutions. 

A close working relationship exists 
between the junior colleges and the 
other institutions of higher education 
in the state. Junior college graduates 
transfer satisfactorily to the university 
and other state colleges as well as 
to other colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. 


The adult education program has 
been successfully taken over by juxiior 
colleges in their respective communi- 
ties. Junior colleges in Joliet, Mcline, 
Evanston, Elgin, Belleville, Cicero, 
Harvey, La Grange, and Chicago 
have all built up adult programs that 
are meeting real needs in their com- 


munities. Thousands of adults are at- 
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tending evening classes in the junior 
colleges of the state. 

The Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges has been the professional or- 
ganization for junior college person- 
nel for the past 20 years. Membership 
is open to all junior colleges of the 
state, both public and private, and 
programs are designed to include ad- 
ministrators, instructors, and students. 
Two regular meetings are held an- 
nually. These are supplemented by 
called meetings usually held in con- 
junction with other educational con- 
ferences held in Chicago. The present 
officers are: Dean Elmer W. Rowley, 
Joliet Junior College, president; Su- 
perintendent Hal O. Hall, Belleville 
Junior College, vice president; and 
Dean O. S. Williams, Wilson Junior 
College, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
The organization takes an active part 
in promoting the welfare of the junior 
college in the state. 

The major problems confronting 
the junior colleges in Illinois are: se- 
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curing legislation providing for some 
State support and securing compe- 
tently trained faculty personnel. The 
first of these problems will be met in 
time. The General Assembly was to 
consider legislation for state support to 
junior colleges in 1953. Illinois can 
and will adequately support this phase 
of education just as it has supported 
other levels of education. 

The solution to the second problem 
State 
Normal University now has set up a 
Division of Junior College Education 
to educate teachers for the junior col- 
lege. An attempt is being made to 


is being attempted. Illinois 


give professional training to enable 
the student to meet the problems pe- 
culiar to the junior college field as 
well as to give him sufficient advanced 
training in his academic field. It is 
anticipated that, with the help of 
other graduate schools of the state, an — 
adequate supply of professionally 
trained teachers will be supplied when 
the expected increase in enrollment 
reaches the junior colleges. 
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We are writing this month about 
editorials appearing in junior college 
student newspapers. A great many 
of the student publications come to 
the Desk, and during the past few 
months, we have observed a definite 
trend on the part of student editors 
to write about rather serious aspects 
of campus and American life. 


For example, let us consider an 
editorial in Junior Chats, from Flat 
River Junior College, Flat River, Mis- 
sourl, entitled ““The Editor Speaks.” 

‘“Sull in the minds of those stu- 
dents who canvassed house to house 
and served on telephone committees 
are the reasons offered by the major- 
ity of people for not donating blood 
to the American Red Cross. It would 
be unfair to many to say that their 
reasons or excuses were not true. 
Most of us, however, are convinced 
that a large percentage of those who 
offered excuses really suffer from one 
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of three ailments: fear, ignorance, or 
lack of understanding. 


“We are not an expert on popula- 
tion figures for Flat River and sur- 
rounding towns, but we think it 
would be safe to estimate the com- 
bined population at more than 10,000 
persons. Assuming that this is approx- 
imately correct, the total donations 
amounting to 239 pints would mean 
that only one out of every 50 persons 
actually donated a pint of blood. 
With figures such as these staring you 
in the face what conclusions would 
you draw?” 

While the editor at Flat River gave 
serious consideration to the donation 
of blood, the editor at Springfield 
Junior College, Springfield, Illinois, 
writing in the Junior Collegian, points 
out student responsibility in respect to 
the Community Chest in an editorial 
entitled, “Students Can Contribute.” 
“Since most of the Springfield Junior 
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College students are interested in civic 
affairs, it is certain that we are all 
familiar with the Community Chest. 
We, as young and progressive citizens, 
must realize the importance of main- 
taining such a valuable organization. 
We must become familiar with the 
Christian principles and aims of this 
agency, which will help to make a 
better and greater Springfield. 


“Tt is an organization which helps 
all citizens of any race or creed with- 
out discriminations. This organiza- 
tion benefits 22 local health and wel- 
fare agencies. Certainly every student 
has been in the past, is in the present, 
or will be in the future, affiliated with 
one of these civic agencies. The partic- 
ular agencies which are most famil- 
iar are: the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Urban League 
and, to the Veterans, the U.S.O. 


“We should consider it a privilege 
to contribute to the Red Feather 
drive to the fullest extent of our abili- 
ties. It is never too late to begin, so 
if you have not already contributed 
to the 1953 drive, now is D-day. 
Give now.” 

“How ’Bout This .. .” is the head- 
ing for an editorial in The Hawk, 
Henry Ford Community College, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

“Many foreign-born men _ and 
women of all ages are enrolling for 
the citizenship classes offered by the 
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Board of Education, and every stu- 
dent should be required to sit in on 
one of these sessions. 

“To these men and women, some 
of whom can barely speak English, 
their history lessons are great doors 
opening the way to their fondest 
dreams, becoming citizens of a great 
country called America. 


“We who have been born and 
raised in this land, attended schools, 
talked freely all our lives, can scarcely 
believe that anyone could thirst for 
knowledge enough to go far beyond 
the requirements of a history class. 
But from countries long oppressed 
by dictators, ravaged by war, these 
pople come to learn the simple things 
we skip over lightly. 


“How many of us have taken the 
time to study colonial history, the 
Declaration of Independence, great 
heroes of our land, the great presi- 
dents and the development of the 
idea of democracy? And more than 
that, how many of us would pour 
over the Constitution paragraph by 
paragraph, line by line, for six weeks 
until we thoroughly understood its 
message? 

“These people do just that. They 
read, study, memorize, maintain 100 
per cent attendance so that some day 
they may stand before a board to 
answer questions and obtain the citi- 
zenship we take for granted. 

“The questions aren’t hard, but 
very fundamental because citizenship 
Shouldn’t come too easy, and often 








as not the instructor learns more than 
the student, but the knowledge he 
gains is of a different type. For there 
are people who have had virtually 
nothing, grown men and women who 
have never known what it is to be 
free and independent as we are, and 
they are willing to give of their 
time and energy to learn all they can 
about their adopted land. Can we say 
as much? 

“It makes us stop and think for 
a moment and realize that the heri- 
tage we take for granted means more 
than life to those who study to adopt 
it for their own.” 


The editor of the Becker Journal, 
Becker Junior College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, takes up the cause of 
young Hansi Pfuhl, in an editorial 
entitled, ““T'wo Bits, Four Bits, Six 
Bits.” 

“Four bits will do it. 

“When the College Council calls 
for the Elly Fund collection to take 
care of young Hansi Pfuhl, there 
ought to be a rain of half dollars. 
Actually, if everyone contributed, a 
smaller amount would do; but every- 
one won't contribute. There will be 
absences —- physical, mental, senti- 
mental, and financial. But if you can’t 
make the four bits that day, make it 
two and a dime—or just the dime. 


“And if you’re flush, make it six 
or even a bit of foldin’ money. 


“Becker men and women showed 
their hearts and head last June 9 
when disaster hit Worcester. Now, 
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when $180 means the difference be- 
tween misery and happiness for a 
little 13 year old, we ought not to be 
found lagging.” 

The Conquistador, of Dodge City 
Junior College, Dodge City, Kansas, 
has an editorial entitled, ““Here’s An 
Opportunity,” dealing with the study 
of the fine arts. 

‘The study of art includes painting, 
drawing and crafts. Students who have 
not had an opportunity to study art 
since they were in grade school some- 
times feel they need talent in order 
to gain by studying it on the college 
level. Art needs no special talent to 
be studied at any time. 

“The study of art offers an op- 
portunity for people to develop hob- 
bies and interests that will take care 
of leisure time. It helps in developing 
skills in areas that may otherwise be 
overlooked. You do not know what 
you are capable of doing until you 
have attempted something. 

‘Appreciations and understandings 
are developed by studying art. You 
cannot appreciate anything very much 
unless you have had some experience 
with it. By working with a variety of 
materials, such as clay, stone, wood, 
paper, metal, paints and many others, 
students develop an understanding of 
what professional designers and artists 
are doing. You can develop some basis 
by which you will select the objects 
you buy for everyday living. 

“The study of art will develop con- 
fidence in your creative ideas. If you 
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must rely on others to do your think- 
ing for you in this subject, your world 
is going to be a rather drab place in 
which to live. ‘The store clerk, the 
magazine advertisements, radio and 
television will make your decisions for 
vou. 

“The editor of the Luther College 
Visitor, Wahoo, Nebraska, raises the 
question regarding religion on the 
campus and whether or not it is in 
evidence. We listened to an interest- 
Col- 
well of Emory University at the South- 


ing address given by Dr. E. C. 


ern Association of Junior Colleges. In 
it he made the point that religion had 
to be an integral part of all education, 
that you could not separate it from 
everything that is being done in the 
college any more than you could sep- 
arate the vanilla flavor from vanilla 
ice cream. 

This seems to be the point of the 
editor at Luther College. First of all, 
he observes the physical plant of the 
colleges and asks the questions: 

“What is so significant about those 
who cause this physical plant to func- 
tion?” He then sets forth the fact that 
the people who gave the money to 
erect the buildings were prompted by 
no ulterior motives except to make 
sacrifices for the oncoming genera- 
tions. Even the trees that were planted 
on the campus by those who would 
never sce them come to maturity in- 
dicate a spirit of unselfishness and 
therefore of religious devotion. 
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‘This point reminds us of the an- 
cestor of Edward Bok who went to 
one of the desert islands off the coast 
of Holland: and planted trees. He 
never saw the trees come to maturity, 
but succeeding generations did. The 
Singing Tower in Florida, built by 
Mr. Bok, is a concrete expression of 
appreciation for the planting of the 
trees on the one-time desolate island. 

The student editor goes on to men- 
tion the custodian, the neanner in 
which he keeps the halls swept, the 
shelves dusted, the windows washed 
and everything about the college cam- 
pus in good shape. He thinks that 
this kind of devotion on the part of 
the janitor, sort of a humble, thank- 
less job, reflects the presence of Christ 
on the campus. 

Of all things, he even mentions 
the fact that on the athletic field re- 


ligious attitudes of the students are in 


evidence. If religion is to be on the 


campus, why shouldn't the rules of the 
game be in accord with the principles 
of religion? Let’s take the fact that a 
player can say that he’s injured when 
he isn’t and thereby stall the game and 
in one incident we know of won the 
game on the basis of a falsehood. 
What the student was trying to say 1s 
that if religion is on the campus at all 
it has to be in the classroom, reflected 
in the kind of work the students do, 
in the very upkeep and appearance of 
the buildings, and on the athletic field. 
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In fact, so he seems to say, religion is 
the way to perform any task. 

We are very favorably impressed 
with the serious attitudes of the stu- 
dent editors as reflected in their pub- 
lications. They write about the dona- 


tion of blood, the support of the Com- 


munity Chest, adult education for the 
foreign-born, the raising of funds to 
help an unfortunate boy, about the 
study of the fine arts and crafts and 
religion on the campus. Their writing 
would do credit to any of our daily 
papers and to our more serious maga- 


zines. 





The Junior College World 


ok 





The DeKalb conference for prepa- 
ration of teachers. About 100 junior 
and senior college people met at 
Northern Illinois State Normal Col- 
lege, DeKalb, on September 25 to 
consider cooperative plans for the re- 
cruitment and education of teachers 
for the schools of that state. The 
schools of education and the state 
teachers’ colleges strongly urged the 
junior colleges of Illinois to accelerate 
their plans to enlist prospective teach- 
ers. Since that time a great deal of 
work has been done to implement the 
general understandings which were 
arrived at during the meeting. In 
November, Dr. James M. McCallister, 
Herzl Junior College in Chicago, sent 
a report to the effect that 13 of the 
junior colleges in Illinois have 939 
prospective teachers enrolled, Wright 
Junior College, with 381 candidates, 
having the largest number. Wilson 
Junior College has 211 and Herzl, 
120. Other colleges vary in numbers 
from 9 to 40. It is believed that in 
all of the junior colleges in Illinois 
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there are probably more than 1,200 
young men and women preparing to 
be teachers. The general plan is for 
the junior colleges to offer a broad 
program of general education and in- 
troduce the students to the teaching 
profession by means of certain courses 
such as principles of American educa- 
tion, introduction to teaching, history 
of education, general and educational 
psychology. Eleven colleges in Illinois 
are using various means to encourage 
young people to enter teaching. ‘Those 
methods include personal interviews, 
conferences, group lectures, the or- 
ganization of Future Teachers of 
America clubs, visits of faculty rep- 
resentatives to high schools, presenta- 
tions of guest speakers from teachers’ 
colleges and meetings with parent- 
teachers’ associations. 


* « . 
Mason City Junior College, Mason 


City, Iowa, held an all day conference 
entitled “Prospective Teacher Day,” 
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November 12, 1953. More than 200 
prospective teachers from 14 schools 
visited the junior college. Actual class- 
room experience was a part of the 
program for the visiting high school 
students. They were escorted to the 
schools throughout the city during the 
forenoon to observe the teachers and 
pupils in their classrooms. Mr. P. O. 
Brunsvold, Mason City high school 
principal, addressed the group on 
what he called an invasion from 
heaven. He stressed the fact that ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 babies were 
born in 1950 and 1951 and will be in 
our public schools by 1954 or 1955. 
During the all day conference, speak- 
ers emphasized that there were certain 
characteristics which prospective 
teachers should have (1) the desire 
to work with young people, (2) a 
good sense of humor, (3) patience to 
try again, (4) ability to learn or 
master one’s own subject-matter field, 
and (5) the ability to stay young. 


i 


Science teaching in the secondary 
schools was the subject of a confer- 
ence held at Harvard Graduate 
School of Education last summer. An 
interesting and rather serious report 
was given. Titled, “Critical Years 
Ahead in Science Teaching,” it was 
a report on the conference on nation- 
wide problems of science teaching in 
the secondary schools. This report 
may be secured from the Harvard 
University Press. The report, states, 
“In the scientific and technological 
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culture of our present day society 
every citizen needs a realistic under- 
standing and appreciation of the part 
that science, both physical and biolog- 
ical, plays in every day life. Of com- 
parable importance are the develop- 
ment of understandings and_ skills 
which function in a wide variety of 
occupations and the identification and 
encouragement of scientific abilities 
needed in engineering, research, teach- 
ing, and other scientific professions.” 
It is stated that there are now approxi- 
mately 67,000 science teachers in the 
public secondary schools of the United 
States, but that by 1960, 84,000 will 
be required and by 1965 the need 
will rise to 100,000. At the same time 
the report indicates that the annual 
number of college graduates qualified 
to teach high school science has de- 
clined from 9,096 in 1950 to 4,665 
in 1953. The report shows that the 
annual need for new science teachers 
now exceeds 7,000 and will soon ap- 
proach 10,000 and that the present 
maximum of potential replacement 
from colleges is not more than 5,000. 


+ + 


College Age Population Trends, 
1940-70, is a publication produced 
by the Committee on Special Projects 
for the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, 1953. It was prepared by 
Dr. Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. ‘This 
publication of 68 pages and cover is 
one of the most complete studies of 
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this kind. Among other things, it 
shows that the estimated increase of 
college-age population from 1953 to 
1970 will be 230 per cent for Calli- 
fornia, 195 per cent for Nevada, 189 
per cent for Oregon, 169 per cent for 
Washington, 159 per cent for Arizona, 
150 per cent for Maryland, etc. Es- 
timates are broken down state by 
state. It is recommended that junior 
college people throughout the United 
States secure a copy of this study and 
then concentrate on trends for each 
local community. The estimates are 
about as accurate as could be made 
because they are based on actual 
births that is, the children are here 
now who will be in college or at least 
of college age by 1965-70. 


% * % 


Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona, 
maintains an _ outstanding flying 
school. During the first semester of the 
present school year more than 500 stu- 
dents from Phoenix College and the 
five high schools in the district are 
enrolled in the flying courses. This is 
the the 
school has had since the school was 
inaugurated in 1947. The enrollment 


largest enrollment which 


last year reached a maximum oi only 
180 students. The jump from 180 to 
SOO in one year indicates a tremen- 
dous interest in this field. It is stated 


that in 16,000 hours of flying there 
has not been an accident. It is further 
stated that the students get far more 
than the required hours of ground 
navigation, weather, 


school com- 
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munications, laws and theories of 
flight, aircraft and engineer studies. 
Their flying meets all requirements of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


% % % 


Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, is starting construction 
on its new $225,000 science and class- 
room building to be completed for 
occupancy sometime in 1954. This 
modern structure will house all labo- 
ratories for the science classes. Presi- 
dent Raymond Wass states, “We hope 
to start breaking ground in the spring 
of 1954, and the construction should 
be completed and the building ready 
for occupancy by September or Octo- 
ber of 1954. The combined efforts of 
alumnae, students, faculty, trustees, 
and the Lasell Forest have created a 
building fund that is large enough to 
finance the beginning of this proposed 
building. It is our optimistic hope 
that we will be able to arrange a con- 
struction loan that will assure com- 
pletion of the classroom building.” 

* % % 


“Communily Education Program” 
is the title of the adult and continuing 
education brochure sponsored by Vir- 
ginia Junior College, Virginia, Minne- 
sota. The subtitle of this publication ts 
“Continuous Education for Effective 
Living.” A wide variety of courses 1s 
offered in advanced decorative art, 
American Red Cross home nursing, 
applied Baldwin 


Hammond organ playing, beginning 


psychology, and 


l'rench, bookkeeping and accounting, 
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citizenship, current economic prob- 


lems, current issues in international 
relations, labor and the law, salesman- 
ship and advertising, and many other 
subjec ts of this type. The school also 
offers work in machine shop, photog- 
raphy for amateurs, home upholster- 
ing, diesel mechanics, and many fields 
in the arts and crafts. 


* * * 


School District Liability is the title 
of a pamphlet published by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. A number of in- 
quiries have been received by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges regarding the legal liability of 
schools when pupils, employees or 
visitors may be involved in accidents 
on school properties. School District 
Liability, published last October, gives 
information about such matters and 
answers many questions which may 
arise in the minds of school people. 
The pamphlet was obtained from a 
manuscript prepared by Lee O. Gar- 
ber, professor of education, Duke 
University. The cost of the pamphlet 
is 50 cents the copy. There is thorough 
discussion in the pamphlet of the so- 
and 


objections to the policy are clearly 


called “non-liability doctrine,” 


presented. 
“se # 

Community Colleges for Alaska. 
According to Mr. A. W. Morgan, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Anchorage, 
Alaska, a community college was ex- 








ar 
QV 


pected to be established in Anchorage 
independent school district in Janu- 
ary. he 1953 session of the territorial 
legislature passed a community col- 
lege bill which permits an independent 
school district within the territory to 
enter into contract with the board of 
regents of the University of Alaska for 
the establishment of a community col- 
The 


school district applied to the board of 


lege. Anchorage independent 
regents for permission to establish 
such a college according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and the two agen- 
the 


process of working out a satisfactory 


cies were in late December in 
agreement. It was fully anticipated 
that 


and the college established in 1954. 


arrangements would be made 


x * % 


Shenandoah College, Dayton, Vir- 
ginia is in the midst of a million dollar 
campaign to build a memorial hall, to 
house 104 college women on the cam- 
pus in Dayton, Virginia. The present 
plant now consists of 12 buildings 
valued in excess of one half million 
dollars. The cost of a new building 
and its furnishings is estimated at 
$250,000. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be allocated for productive 
endowment and $250,000 for repair- 
ing and modernizing the present plant, 
building up the laboratories, strength- 
ening the library and providing the 
needed working capital. 

% *% % 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 

Massachusetts. Yorty-five girls from 
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Haverhill High School who are plan- 
ning to go away to college next fall 
will be given a preview of college life 
next Wednesday when they share a 


typical college day with Bradford Jun- 


ior College Students. 

The idea for Bradford’s first Haver- 
hill High School Day was suggested 
last spring while college and commu- 
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nity were planning a joint celebration 
of the college’s 150th anniversary. 
Each high school student will have 
a freshman and senior hostess to in- 
troduce her to dormitory living and 
take her to classes, a chapel service, 
and luncheon. A special tea with en- 
tertainment by the Tabooz, college 
harmony group, will be held at the 
end of the day’s program. | 

















Ceci. Puckett AND CLypE BEIGH- 
EY; New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. 


Colleges and universities, cognizant 
of the need for a broad concept of 
business which reveals the interrela- 
tionships of its various functions, are 
also becoming increasingly aware of 
the need to focus general business 
courses on our young people them- 
selves and on the role which they 
play as individuals in the business 
world. These courses are especially 
important for those students plan- 
ning a career in business if’ their 
specialized fields are to have a mean- 
ingful and constructive place in our 
rapidly changing economy. Of partic- 
ular concern are the students—50 to 
60 per cent of those entering college— 
who leave before academic education 
is completed, since many enter the 


JUDGING 
THE 
NEW BOOKS 
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business world with little or no knowl- 
edge of its functions or operations. 
There is, therefore, a need to give 
these people a working knowledge of 
business fundamentals that they can 
use in real life situations. In addi- 
tion, such a foundation would prove 
of value to students planning to enter 
occupations other than careers in busi- 
ness per se. Educators today are em- 
phasizing training in the solving of 
life adjustment problems for students 
in order that they may be economic- 
ally literate as consumers as well as 
producers. For all of them, the oppor- 
tunity to explore the various fields of 
business, to discover their interests 
and aptitudes, and to understand the 
basic ingredients for success is a vital 
part of the college training today. 
Providing such an opportunity for 
students should be a primary aim, a 
basic part of business education’s 
raison d'etre. It is to these needs that 
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Introduction to Business for Colleges 
is directed. 

In recognition of the fact that spe- 
cialization ordinarily comes in the last 
years of college, together with the 
consideration that the majority of 
those students who leave school do 
so before the third year, the authors 
have designed the text so that it is 
suited to the first two years of college 
study. As such, it is adaptable to either 
the junior college or the senior col- 
lege course. ‘Textbooks in general busi- 
ness are primarily student; and since 
this book 
who would be at this level, it is 


is directed toward those 


written in an interesting and readable 
manner sufficiently personalized to 
appeal and to motivate, while still 
presenting the necessary factual ma- 
terials and techniques. The student 
is also afforded, generally speaking, 
easy-to-understand examples and il- 
lustrations which should prove help- 
ful. The authors provide many op- 


portunities for extra class activity and 


student participation. Based on stu- 
dent experience and interests, these 
projects and problems are aimed at 
student thinking and _ identification, 
thus helping students put their train- 
ing to use in a logical and natural 
process. Another phase of the book 
which indicates thoughful planning 
is the portion which permits explora- 
tion of the various business publica- 
tions and literature. Their introduc- 
tion comes both in an actual use situ- 
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ation and in a special section devoted 
to them in “Research in Business.” 


For the teacher, the text may func- 
tion as a guide presenting helpful 
suggestions and exercises, while not 
curtailing the freedom of instruction 
inherent in good general business 
teaching. There is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for integrating both teacher- 
directed and student-directed activity, 
one example being the educational 
and vocational guidance in Unit 6. 


Modern educators, as well as busi- 
nessmen, have come to realize the im- 
portance of personality and character 
in today’s business operation. Since 
the author’s approach to the personal 
factor, both in everyday living and in 
business, is the leit motif of this text, 
teachers and students alike will find 
the desirable traits and the various 
considerations contributing to success 
which are discussed in the book well 
integrated with all phases of general 
business education. In other words, 
while students are learning about busi- 
ness, they are also learning to eval- 
uate themselves as to character, per- 
sonality, and the other factors of suc- 
cess in the light of what business to- 
day expects and demands. 

The text is divided into six units, 
aimed first at providing a broad over- 
view of business and its development 
in the United States; second, at fur- 
nishing an insight into business opera- 
tion and organization; and third, at 
creating an opportunity for students 
to explore the various areas of busi- 
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ness operation and to discover fields 
of interest. 

Unit 1 sketches some of the primary 
factors that have influenced the 
growth and development of business 
and industry in the United States. 
It is designed to demonstrate “‘eco- 
nomics in action,” thus serving the 
twofold purpose of introducing the 
student to the “‘whys” of our American 
economy and of giving the teacher an 
excellent motivating device by capi- 
talizing on student knowledge and in- 
terest. 

‘Business Organization and Opera- 
tion,’ Unit 2, deals with the three 
types of ownership, the individual 
proprietorship, the partnership, and 
the corporation. There is a logical 
progression from the “known” to the 
“unknown,” which, as experienced 
teachers know, is the most effective 
method of presentation. Together 
with describing the nature of owner- 
ship, the authors have also incorpo- 
rated the various factors to be con- 
sidered in locating one’s own business 
and the personal and business quali- 
fications necessary for successful op- 
eration. Accounting principles are re- 
lated to business law, finances, etc., 
so that the unit presents a unified pic- 
ture which is meaningful and useful 
to the student. 

Since our modern economic system 
depends on finance, Unit 3 presents 
in six chapters the basic principles of 
such operation as credit, investments, 
and insurance. Here again the unit is 
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organized to include the various fields 
of business activity as they are related 
economically and socially. Of interest 
is the author’s approach to taxes as 
a means of social and economic con- 
trol. Modern business has this factor 
to consider as never before, and a 
positive understanding of the role of 
taxes as it is related to the average 
taxpayer's personal benefits is particu- 
larly appropriate in a general business 
course. Such an understanding is pre- 
requisite to a proper evaluation of 
the fundamental concepts that _per- 
tain to this major factor in business 


life. 


Unit 4 explains the various facets 
of production and distribution as 
related to the political, economic, and 
social aspects of our economy. Our 
capitalistic system is explained with 
real-life examples, and the role of 
the machine peculiar to our Ameri- 
can way of life is described in terms 
of the way it has benefited the Ameri- 
can people. There is emphasis on 
what might be termed “social econom- 
ics,’ aimed at a better understand- 
ing of business organization and pro- 
duction for both the producer and 
the consumer, collectively and indi- 
vidually. General principles of mar- 
keting, together with those of eco- 
nomic geography, are integrated with 
those of industrial management, ad- 
vertising, transportation, and_ the 
other fields of business having sig- 
nificance in the complex picture of 
our economic way of life. 
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The principles of business organi- 
zation and control, including busi- 
ness structure in general and office 
management and personnel in partic- 
ular, together with those of statistics 
and accounting, comprise Unit 5. 
Businessmen today, because of the 
complexity of modern business, must 
draw up-to-date, factual information 
from many sources. ‘Their competition 
is keener; their potential customers 
are more discerning; their demands, 
as well as those of their customers, 
are more numerous. The authors, 
therefore, present research in business 
and the use of statistical methods 
both in the light of the student’s 
vocational needs and his educational 
needs. A particularly helpful section 
is the annotated list of business 
sources of information, which aids 
the student to learn not only facts and 
materials presented in the text, but 
also where to find others that will be 
of value to him. Tables and graphs, 
important aids to the modern busi- 
nessman, are presented as effective 
tools of business, and students are 
given opportunity to construct them 
properly and to interpret them cor- 
rectly. Other important methods of 
communication in modern business 
are presented here, as well as in the 
other units. There is provision for 
both written and oral reports, giving 
the student training in the effective 
ways to give information, sell a pro- 
duct, or convey his ideas. In addition, 
cost accounting, to name another 
field, is given meaning in terms of 
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business budgets, production fore- 
casting, and planning. 

“Choosing Your Lifework,” the 
final unit, serves several purposes. Not 
only does it show the dualism of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance and 
present practical information about 
particular occupations, their nature 
and their qualifications. It also sums 
up the personal equation and dis- 
cusses the various factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing an occupation. 
From the student’s point of view, this 
should be a most helpful and satisfy- 
ing unit. The functional classification 
of jobs and the individual relationship 
approach should aid him materially 
in answering “How do I fit in, and 
where?” Nor is this all. Scientific 
guidance itself is a comparatively 
new and vital field in business today, 
and the thoughtful teacher can use 
the unit effectively in presenting this 
aspect of business. 

The functional, student-directed 
approach and the guidance feature 
in this text are probably the most 
significant contributions the authors 
make to the teaching of general busi- 
ness in colleges. Technological “know- 
how” we have in abundance in this 
country; social “know-how” we need 
to understand better. Conscious 
training in this area, both as related 
to jobs in business and to everyday 
living is a worthy step, toward creat- 
ing more effective workers in a more 
effective society. 

JOYCE G. REILEY 
University of Texas 





“Current Publications Received of Interest 
to Junior College Readers” 


Dimond, Stanley E. Citizenship for Boys 
and Girls. (Junior Life Adjustment 
booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. $ .40. 
Written for elementary and junior 
high school students, this booklet aims 
to develop an understanding of the 
many-sided aspects of good citizen- 
ship. 

Gerken, C. dA. Study Your Way 
Through School. (Life Adjustment 
booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Pp. 47. $ .40. 

This booklet aims to guide students 
in how to make full use of their abili- 
ties, to gain intellectual maturity, 
and to pursue their interests to best 
advantage. 

Ingram, Christine P. Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. ix 
+ 359. $5. 

Administrators, school psychologists, 
curriculum consultants, and special 
class teachers concerned with slow- 
learning pupils from five to 17 years 
of age will find a practical guide in 
this book. 


Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High 


School. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 373. 

This book is planned to provide di- 
rect and workable assistance to teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors 
who deal with the problems of imple- 
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menting the long-standing functions 
and purposes of a junior high school. 


Olson, Willard C. and Lewellen, John. 


How Children Grow and Develop. 
(Better Living Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 48. $ .40. 

This booklet analyzes the growth 
process at different stages of the 
child’s development and discusses the 
factors that play a part in making 
the most of children’s possibilities for 
mental, physical, emotional and social 
growth. 


Ostheimer, Richard H. A Statistical 


Analysis of the Organization of 
Higher Education in the United 
States, 1948-1949. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xviii + 233. $2.50. 

A staff technical paper of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, this book is divided into four 
parts: part one explains how our 
universe of institutions of higher edu- 
cation was established; part two pre- 
sents findings in terms of nunbers of 
individual institutions; part three 
presents findings in terms of student 
enrollment of institutions; and part 
four deals with the typical size, aver- 
ages, and variations from the average 
of institutions of different character- 
istics. 


Philosophical Library. New York: Phil- 


osophical Library, Inc., 1953. Pp. 68. 
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This booklet lists several hundred mation, exploration, and guidance 

books in the fields of sociology, an- are functionally incorporated into 

thropology, psychology, literature, this new basic book. 

art, music, religion, and others. Stevens, David H. The Changing 
Puckett, Cecil and Beighey, Clyde. In- Humanities. New York: Harper & 

troduction to Business for Colleges. Brothers. Pp. xiv + 272. $4. 

New York: Gregg Publishing Divi- A life-long scholar in the humanities, 

sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company, the author here distills a deep con- 

Inc., 1953. $5.50. viction about the essential value of 

The three teaching objectives, infor- the humanities in all college study. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1954 
Spanish, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano 


Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 














American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 


investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,400 Members 472 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
























For Special Typing Classes 


PERSONAL 


AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches 
students how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the typewriter. Composing 
drills are started in the seventh lesson and are included in most of the following lessons. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include com- 
posing and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, 
outlines, short essays, and short articles. 


Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English com- 
positions, spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 














Who are the under-achievers Find the answers with 
in my classes? 


Where is performance out of Evaluation and 


line with ability? 

How d tudents stand, . 

mand an ‘tailed " A d j U S t m e ni t 
norms? : 

tests for grades 9-12 in S e r I e S 


SCIENCE ® SOCIAL STUDIES © LANGUAGE ARTS ® MATHEMATICS 


Based on content and methods of today’s courses, this series measures class 
and student achievement with the best of testing techniques. It helps teachers 
evaluate performance easily, effectively, and accurately—and provides valu- 
able information useful in educational and vocational guidance. 


Request information material from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York - 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















COLLEGE @ REDUCES YOUR DROP-OUTS 
INCREASES ACHIEVEMENT 
TYPEWRITING | oii aNATES INACCURACY 
TECHNIQUE = cuts PAPER MARKING BY 


by Smith and Lloyd 90 PER CENT 
@ ADDS ZEST AND VARIETY 
THE BOOK WITH 


COPY CONTROL @ HELPS TRANSCRIPTION 
@ MAKES GRADING VERY EASY 


Here is the book college owners are shouting about .. . more than 200 adoptions already. 
It holds students. It builds high-level speed and accuracy. It makes instruction easier. It is 
written by famous authors and was developed in the business college classroom. Available 
in both 200-lesson and 100-lesson editions. 


Write your nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 _ 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 2 ides ... 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6 _ 111 North Canal St. Toronto 4 _ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4 . , 68 Post St. London E.C.4............... 95 Farringdon St. 























C' ommendation 


by a person of note in 
higher education which 
merits your attention. . 








“THe JournaL or Hicher Epucartion is a valuable medium 
for the presentation of contemporary ideas about college and 
university education. I have found it very useful.” 

President Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


Subscription $5.00 a Year 
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([———_ 4 Outstanding by ae oy 


The United States 4 survey of Nations! Development 


Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., Syracuse University; 
Walter L. Wakefield, Potsdam State Teachers College; and 
Hugh Talmage Lefler, University of North Carolina 


A popular, teachable volume distinguished for clarity, chronological balance, and 
historical perspective. Covers, from earliest days to the present: cultural environ- 
ment; regional characteristics and growth: diplomacy and international affairs; 
economic, social, and political development. Volume |—Through 1865, 43 ills., 
15 maps, 526 » $4. Volume li—From 1865, 23 ills., 11 maps, 585 pages, $4. 
(Either volume obtainable separately.) Single volume edition, $6.50. 


Introductory Plant Science 
Henry T. Northen, University of Wyoming 


New, superbly illustrated textbook presents the fundamentals of botany in engag- 
ing, lively language. Offers the student ea real ernecnggina of the plants of the 
earth, of the rapidly expanding branches of botany, and how man depends on 
his use of plants. Concisely written, the book presents salient topics which lead 
gradually from fundemente!s to the more difficult aspects of botanical science. 
418 ills., 10 tables, 601 pages, $5.50. 


Fundamentals of Political Economy 
Dean A. Worcester, Jr., University of Washington 


Up-to-the-minute book—enalyzes economic sale gy and policies in light of their 
effect on human liberties and the general welfare. Gives the student a working 
knowledge of economics in general, of the American economy in particular, and 
shows him how theory may be applied to concrete social situations. Statements of 
theory are confined to principles and concepts necessary to the student's under- 
standing. 19 ills., 14 tables, 594 pages, $4.50. 


Literature of Western Civilization 


Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College; 
John P. Kirby, Resdolpb-Macon Woman's College; and 


M. E. Porter, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically in seven parts, from Homer to Faulkner, this distin- 
uished anthology is designed for basic literature and humanities courses. Intro- 
uctions to the parts—with 129 appropriate plates—provide a concise literary 

history and correlate the selections with other arts and culture. Careful belence 

recognizes the work of U.S. and modern writers. Biographical notes. Vol. |: 

Through the Renaissance, 839 pages, 72 ills., $6—Vol. Il: Since the Reneissance, 

822 pages, 57 ills., $6. 


Intermediate Algebra for Colleges 
Earle 8. Miller, Illinois College 


Based on the author's long teaching experience, this populer work is an inveluable 
sid to students who have hed only one year of algebra in high school. Clearly 
and carefully organized, it features full explanations of all concepts—emphasis 
on techniques—early introduction of the function concept and graphic methods— 
formal proofs—helpful treatment of logarithms. 20 ills., 361 pages, $3.00. 


The Ronald Press Company e 15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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Notes on Forthcoming Prentice-Hall Books 


ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTION TO ANALYSIS AND POLICY 
G. Leland Bach 


This new basic text for all courses in principles of economics trains the student to think for 
himself about major issues of public economic policy. Weaving together institutional and 
analytical material throughout the book, Dr. Bach utilizes a modified national income approach, 
with even balance between macro and micro-economics. The entire book has been successfully 
class tested with several hundred students. 
Part | of the book explores the foundations of economics and methods of straight thinking. 
Part Il develops major analytical concepts or tools of clear thought like macro-economics, 
theory of markets, allocation of resources, and income distribution. Part II! is devoted mainly 
to public policy issues. 

March 1954, about 700 pages, 6” x9” 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 2nd Edition 
Albert B. Saye, Merritt B. Pound, and John Allums 


Notably clear, concise, and direct in treatment, this text presents the underlying principles, 
the organization, and the functions of American government. The authors lay particular stress 
on constitutional principles. In bringing the book up to date for the Second Edition, they 
have included new developments like the Steel Seizure Case and the McCarran Immigration 
Act. In addition, they have provided annotated bibliographies at the end of each chapter to 
help students locate source materials. The chapters on federalism, political parties and elec- 
tions, civil rights, and the national administration have been expanded. 

March 1954, about 450 pages, 559” x 834” 


NEWER HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
Oscar Cargill, Reginald Call, Homer A. Watt, and William Charvat 


This three-in-one textbook combines a Reader, Rhetoric, and a Handbook between one set 
of covers. For this revision of "New Highways in College Composition" the Reader has been 
extended to include poetry, a novelette, and plays. In addition, three chapters on reading 
skills have been added. The Rhetoric has been modernized in its illustrative material; as 
before, it contains advice on all types of undergraduate writing. The Handbook now takes a 
descriptive rather than an oratory approach. 

April 1954, about 960 pages, 7” x 934” 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FittH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 





